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CHAPTER VI. 


Tue Editor met with no mishap, but, coming as he did. 
by a circuitous and bad road, he had taken a long time 
over the journey, and it was late when he reached the 


gateway of Rai Bahadoor Bishumbernauth’s house. 
Alighting, he threw a coin to the driver, and entering 
the gate went up the pathway leading to the house, but 
the driver, who was dissatisfied with the amount paid, 
followed him, demanding more on account of the road 
taken. The Editor refused to pay more, and angrily 
told the man to go away. The driver, also with anger, 
refused to go until he received a proper fare, and as the 
Editor mounted the steps leading to the door, ran up 
after him and caught him by the sleeve,. when the latter 
flung him off angrily and gave him a push which sent 
him backwards with a heavy fall over the low parapet 
which flanked the steps. 

At that moment the door was opened, and the voice 
of Lala Kanheya Lal asked who was brawling there at 
that time of night. Then, as he recognised Mookerjee, 
he said, “ What! is it you! What are you doing, and 
with whom are you quarrelling here? Where is the 
other man? Surely you were quarrelling with someone. 
There was another man’s voice.” 
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“Yes, a thief of a carriage-driver. He fell down just 
as you came out.” 

‘““He seems to be very quiet!” said Pundit Gopal 
Rao, stepping out of the doorway. ‘‘ Where is he?” 

Mookerjee showed where the man had fallen among 
some pots containing shrubs, and going down, Gopal 
Rao found the man lying among them. ‘Get up, you! 
Get up, brother, and go away! Don’t you hear?” Then 
he stirred the man with his foot, but the man did not 
move. ‘“ This is strange! Lala, get a lantern—— No, 
don’t call anyone ; never mind about the lantern. Perhaps 
we had better not have anyone coming here just now. 
Come down you two, and pull him out from among those 
pots where I| cannot see him properly. I doubt if he be 
not dead!” 

The man was not dead at that moment, but as the 
three lifted him from among the pots, and laid him on 
the path, he breathed his last. The three stood for a 
few seconds looking at him, and then Gopal Rao said to the 
Editor, ‘‘ This is a fine affair. How did you kill him?” 

"3 I did not kill him! 1 never touched him!” 

‘You need not shout like that, man! Do you want 
all the servants to rouse up and see this?” 

“T tell you, I did not touch him! He fell over there 
by himself! How could I help it?” 

“Just so!” sneered Gopal Rao. “It is curious how 
people will fall over and die in the most inconvenient 
way. What did he die of? Did you hit him on the 
head, or did he break his skull against one of those big 
flowerpots? No”—after stooping over and examining 
the man’s head—“‘it’s not that. It must bé a case of 
ruptured spleen! Well, as an Editor, you have often 
written about cases of ruptured spleen when a punkah 
coolie has been kicked by an angry Englishman; now 
you can consider the question from a new point of view, 
eh?” 

‘“‘T never touched him!” 

“Do not be a fool!” said Kanheya Lal; “this is not a 
magistrate’s court that you should tell lies about it.” 

“He can tell us the truth later,” said Gopal Rao. 
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‘‘The present question seems to be, what shall we do 
with the body? Shall we just let it lie here; or shall 
we call the servants, or call the police, or——” 

‘No, no; don’t call anyone!” said Mookerjee. ‘Can- 
not we hide it?” 

‘Where? Here, Lala, you know this house and 
garden. Is there any place where we can hide the body 
for a time till our friend is prepared to dispose of it ?” 

‘Why should I meddle in the matter? Let Mookerjee 
settle his own affairs with the police. There will be 
trouble about this.” 

“There certainly will be trouble if the body is found 
now ; just after this miserable riot in your fine city of 
Seetarampore. You are poor creatures here! You 
talk very big of what you will do ; how you will frighten 
Government and its officers. But it is all talk! What 
has your riot been? A dozen drain-pipes broken, and a 
dozen shops looted, I suppose, which was not your busi- 
ness, before the magistrate smashed you up. What is 
that? What will Government care?” 

‘Your ruffians looted me, too!” Mookerjee broke in. 
“Looted me! That is why I am here! You and your 
priests and your association! An association of virtue | 
Where is my money? Where is my property? You 
will have to make it good, Lala!” 

“Tt was not my fault, how could I help the club-men 
going wrong? Ali Bukhsh had proper orders. And 
you—you were in it all, just as much as any of us!” 

“T was not—I was not in it—you know that A 

“Silence, you fools!” said Gopal Rao, ‘‘ you waste 
time squabbling here instead of disposing of this objec- 
tionable body. As for being in it, we are all three in it ; 
more fool I for having anything to do with you. But 
as I am in it, I don’t want your police round here just 
now! So now, Lala, where are we to put this body? 
Quick !” 

‘There is a hut over there in which there is a lot of 
wood and stuff left over when the house was repaired. 
No one goes there, and we can put the body there for a 
time.” 
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The suggestion was adopted, and the three lifting the 
body, carried it into a hut in a line with the quarters of 
the servants, all of whom fortunately seemed asleep, and 
laying it down, disposed some pieces of wood and old 
baskets and dry grass over it. As they came out and 
closed the door, the Pundit said, “‘ What became of the 
man’s carriage? Is that it at the gate? We had better 
not leave it there.” 

“Let it be!” said Kanheya Lal, ‘‘there is someone 
coming! Come into the house quick!” 

‘“Where is Bishumbernauth ?” asked Mookerjee. 

“In his room lying down ; he cannot walk.” 

‘‘Good, he must not know of this.” 

“Of course not!” said the Lala; “we tell him no 
secrets. He only knows what everyone knows. But 
come in quick! There is someone coming to the house ! 
Come in and shut the door quietly!” 

Shutting the door, the three listened to the heavy 
tread of a man, who entering at the gate come up to the 
house. Then came a hammering at the door, when 
Kanheya Lal called out to the late visitor to go away ; 
that the master of the house was unwell, and could see 
noone. This being in Hindoostanee was lost on Mr. 
Potts, but hearing the voice, he spoke in English, asking 
for admission, and was promptly admitted by the three, 
who wondered at the manner of his arrival. 

Mr. Potts was in an exceedingly bad temper. He 
had, as has been noted, stumbled many times and fallen 
once, barking his shins severely; he was tired and 
hungry, and above all, he was angry because of the riot. 
Had his native friends really played him false ? 

It was not very easy to soothe him, and his manner 
disagreeably reminded Kanheya Lal of a past interview 
with an officer of Government, who had found grave 
reason for an adverse view of his conduct. But while 
Mr. Potts was angrily demanding an explanation of this 
untoward occurrence in the law-abiding city of See- 
tarampore, there came a noise of men without the house. 
The tramp of men heard by Mr. Potts as he arrived was 
that of a strong police patrol, sent out in consequence of 
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the riot, and the Sub-Inspector in command, finding a 
hackney carriage without a driver at the gate, had come 
in to make inquiry. The servants being roused, pro- 
fessed entire ignorance, and he was now admitted to the 
house. 

Who had come in the carriage? The Lala had much 
pleasure in informing the worthy officer of police that the 
Honourable Mr. Potts had come in it to visit Rai Baha- 
door Bishumbernauth on important business. Where 
was the driver? The Lala could not say. He knew 
only that Mr. Potts had come in the carriage, presumably 
the driver was somewhere in the neighbourhood. Perhaps 
he was frightened at seeing so many policemen. How 
could he say? The Sub-Inspector would, of course, be 
satisfied seeing that the honourable gentleman was 
seated there. The Sub-Inspector was not satisfied. He 
was an up-country Mohammedan, a contemner of Hindoos 
generally, and most particularly of the class to which 
these belonged, and though somewhat in awe of the 
Englishman, still this Englishman was not his Sahib— 
much the reverse, indeed. It required an animated dis- 
cussion and the private transfer of several pieces of silver, 
before he saw his way to removing himself and his patrol. 
Going, he took the driverless carriage with him. 

To Mr. Potts they explained that the officer was search- 
ing for persons who had been concerned in the riot, and 
mention of the inquiry as to the carriage was omitted. 
Mr. Potts was easily satisfied so far, but not as to the 
cause of the riot, until Gopal Rao suggested that the riot 
was probably got up by order of Government in order to 
discredit the lawful and peaceable opposition of the 
people of _Seetarampore to the abominable drainage 
scheme. The Lala and the Editor at once urged the 
acceptance of this view, to which Bishumbernauth raised 
only a feeble objection; and Mr. Potts at last went 
away in Bishumbernauth’s carriage, considering deeply 
in his mind, as to the length and wickedness to which 
the greed of the Anglo-Indian for place and power and 
payymight not lead them. 

‘My friend, Mookerjee,” said Gopal Rao, as they and 
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the Lala stood together after escorting Mr. Potts to the 
gate, “the police will probably make inconvenient 
inquiries as to that corpse; at least, 1 don’t myself at 
present see how they are to be avoided. What will you 
do? I'll give you a suggestion. Say that our esteemed 
friend, Mr. Potts, killed the man. Asan editor, you have 
made many false charges of murder against the English 
in your paper; now you can make one by word of 
mouth.” 

The Editor hesitated for a moment. Then he said, 
“Twill. Iwill say he did it. But you and the Lala 
must back me up!” 

Kanheya Lal objected. ‘“ Why should I mix myself 
up in the matter? I shall have trouble enough of my 
own probably.” 

‘There will be much more trouble if you do not back 
me. If I am to suffer, you shall suffer too. I will tell 
the magistrate all I know about your association, and it 
will be good for me ; but where will you be?” 

“| think,” said Gopal Rao, “that our friend’s view 
must be adopted. We must stand together, Lala, and 
our friend must be kept out of trouble in the matter of 
killing this man. This Potts will not be greatly harmed, 
for the jury will not convict him; and if they were to do 
so, what would it matter? He is only a brute of an 
Englishman!” 

‘‘ But he is our well-wisher ! ” 

“What of that? He is useful—we will make him 
more useful now, though without his consent. Let him 

o! There are plenty more in England like him, who 
will believe all we tell them, and will talk for us just as 
well as he can. Now, Lala, you are a practising lawyer 
here ; it will be for you to see to the evidence in this 
case. Mookerjee must be exculpated ; whether Potts be 
convicted does not matter.” 

“Very well, I will see to it at once.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Ports’ head ached badly, and he felt sick in the 
stifling atmosphere of the Magistrate’s Court, which was 
crowded with people come to watch the inquiry into the 
riot, and he had been sitting there for hours. 

The first batch of prisoners was a variously assorted 
one. There were several Hindoo fakirs; some bravos 
of the city, men whose knives or clubs were at the dis- 
posal of anyone who would pay them for them ; a servant 
of the chief priest of the temple, in regard to which the 
riot had occurred ; and two Hindoo artizans of the city. 
The prosecution had not shown its full hand, and had more 
behind ; how much would depend on itssuccess against 
the prisoners now before the Court; so there was very 
great interest generally shown. If the present prosecu- 
tion were successful, persons of much greater importance 
might appear in the dock. Not only was the Court 
crowded to suffocation, but the verandah on either side 
was full, and groups of curious people were thickly 
dotted over the wide space in which the Court-house 
stands. 

The party of progress and culture mustered very 
strongly, and Mr. Potts was present as a champion of 
the people to watch the case. The magistrate had 
courteously given him a seat at his table, on the high dais, 
and a little way off, but below it, were Gopal Rao and 
the Editor, who was taking copious notes. Lala 
Kanheya Lal appeared among the counsel for the 
defence. 

The proceedings had been greatly spun out by the 
defence, for which the line taken was that the whole 
affair had been got up by the police, to discredit the party 
opposed to the drainage scheme; and the witnesses for 
the prosecution had been examined at great length. The 
only one who was not detained was Marston, who appeared 
with his head bandaged, the result of a blow received as 
he was driving back#the rioters. He had been allowed 
to go back quickly to his work. 
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The proceedings for the day in the case had at last 
been concluded, the magistrate had passed an order 
remanding the prisoners, who were being removed, and 
the crowd in the Court was clearing, when the Superin- 
tendent of the District Police entered, and as Mr. Potts 
was rising to go, requested him to remain. He then 
informed the magistrate that a report had just been 
received by him of a case which might concern Mr. Potts. 

The principal persons still in the Court-room stayed 
their departure, and most, including Baboo Hurree 
Mohun Mookerjee, gathered about the magistrate’s table. 
Kanheya Lal would have joined them, but Gopal Rao 
drew him into the background. 

‘‘Don't be too forward, my friend,” he said, “ until it is 
time for you to speak. You can act better if you are 
not too much seen.” 

The Superintendent of Police went on: ‘The case 
briefly stated is this. Early this morning a servant of 
Rai Bahadoor Bishumbernauth reported at the Huzrut- 
gunj Police Station in the city, that a corpse had been 
found in one of the outhouses in the enclosure of his 
master’s house. The body had been recognised as that 
of one Fyzoo, driver of licensed hackney carriage, No. 
43, which always stood for hire by the Hotel in Canton- 
ments. There was evidence to show that on the 
evening of the day of the riot Mr. Potts had driven in 
this carriage from the Hotel to the house of Rai Baha- 
door Bishumbernauth, and that later, when that gentle- 
man was still in the house of Bishumbernauth, the carriage 
had been found by the police standing at the gate of the 
er:closure of the house without the driver. The driver 
could not be found, and nothing had been heard of him 
until his dead body was discovered. 

Mr. Potts here rose, and begged to inform the magis- 
trate that the information was in part incorrect. He 
had started in a carriage to go to the house of Bishumber- 
nauth, but one of the ponies had gone lame, and he had 
been obliged to proceed on foot. He—— 

The Superintendent of Police interposed here, and 
remarked that it would be better that Mr. Potts should 
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be silent until he had completed the statement. There 
was no present charge against the gentleman, but it 
would be better that any statement which he desired to 
make should be heard presently. He then went on to 
say that inquiries showed that only the carriage driven 
by the deceased Fyzoo had gone from the hotel to the 
city that evening. 

Mr. Potts started up again, and said, ‘“ It appears, sir, 
that there is some suspicion attached to me in this 
matter. What, I don’t know; but I beg to repeat that I 
reached the house of Rai Bahadoor Bishumbernauth on 
foot, and found a carriage at the gate of his house. I 
am of opinion that my statement to that effect should be 
sufficient, but I can call upon my friend, Mr. Mookerjee, 
whom I see standing below the dais, to prove the truth 
of what I have said.” 

The magistrate ordered that Baboo Hurree Mohun 
Mookerjee should be called, and the Baboo, with faltering 
steps, took his place in the witness-box. Then in a 
husky and laboured voice, speaking apparently with 
difficulty and staring straight before him, while he 
gripped the rail hard with both hands, he said, ‘“ Sir !—it 
is painful—very painful to me—the Honourable-—the 
Honourable Mr. Potts is—my—my esteemed friend ! 
He—he has called—upon me—to give—to give evidence 
in his favour |—Sir !—it is with—with the deepest regret 
—and—reluctance—that I—I refuse / My sense, Sir !— 
my sense of—of public duty—compels—me—to the 
truth—Sir !—Mr. Potts—killed—the man—I saw him do 
it——” 

‘“You damned liar!” Mr. Potts shouted. ‘“ Sir! This 
man was at the house of-——” 

‘Mr. Potts,” said the magistrate, interrupting him, “I 
must warn you to be careful as to what yousay. It may 
be used against you——-Ha! lift the man up and carry 
him out!” for Mookerjee had fallen down in a fit. 

Some persons and constables lifted the Editor and 
carried him out to a shady place by the well, and these 
proceedings added greatly to the excitement among the 
crowd outside. 
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‘There is the Bengalee insensible!” said a lad in the 
crowd. ‘I suppose someone has frightened him again! 
He was in a rare fright on the day of the riot. He got 
on my pony cart at Wuzeergunj, and I drove him to the 
Hotel in Cantonments. He was shaking and crying 
and could hardly sit on the cart! He is a proper 
coward !” 

A shabby little man with one eye, who was standing 
beside the lad, turned and looked at him closely. Then 
when the crowd scattered, he followed him and engaged 
him to drive him on his pony cart to the city. 

Marston had left his Court early, for the wound on his 
head was rather painful, so after disposing of the really 
urgent work, he drove home to get the rest of which he 
was in need. He was dosing in a long chair, when a 
servant entered with a note. 

‘“‘Put it on the table and don’t bother me! Say it will 
be answered later!” and he closed his eyes again. 

“It is urgent, Sahib. The man says that the Miss 
Baba told him so!” 

“Eh! Who said so?” 

“The Miss Sahiba at the Hotel. She told the man 
to wait for an answer.” 

Marston was wide awake, and out of his easy chair in 
amoment. The note was very brief. 

‘“Dear Mr. Marston, 
‘“‘T am in great trouble ; can you come and help 
me? 
‘‘ Yours sincerely, 
“HELEN FERGUSSON.” 

“Order up the grey pony in the dog cart!” said 
Marston to the servant, “and give me my clothes quickly ! 
Tell the man to go; I will take the answer myself.” 

The grey pony was fast, but he had to do his record 
time to the Hotel. Miss Fergusson was standing on 
the verandah outside their rooms, evidently waiting for 
an answer, and as Marston came up to her, she walked 
quickly to meet him, ‘It is good of you!” was all her 
greeting in words, as she held out both hands to him. 
Marston thought it was enough, as he looked into her 
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eyes, which were dewy with tears, though none were 
falling 

‘The goodness is on your part in giving me a chance 
of serving you! But what is the matter ?” 

‘‘ Have not you heard that my uncle has been accused 
of murder ?” 

“Murder!” 

“Yes; that horrid man—the newspaper man—Mr. 
Mookerjee accused him in the Magistrate’s Court to-day. 
He declared my uncle had killed a man, the driver of 
some carriage. The magistrate has let my uncle come 
back here; but I believe that the police are watching 
him. He says—Uncle John says, I mean—that they must 
have planned it all, and made up all the evidence very 
carefully beforehand, for they have made a very strong 
case against him. He is terribly upset, of course. Isn't 
it ungrateful of them, when he was trying to work for 
them? What are we todo? You will help us, won't 

ou?” 
i ‘“‘T will do anything that I possible can for you. Sit 
down and try if you can tell me about the case. It is 
very trying for you though. Had I not better see your 
uncle ?” 

‘“He is very busy writing in his own sitting-room— 
and Mr. Marston, to tell you the truth, I don’t think he 
could*give you a very clear account of it all just now. 
He is very much excited about it, and no wonder! But 
let us sit here and I| will tell you what he told me. But 
what is the matter with you, Mr. Marston? You have 
been hurt,” as she noticed the bandage on his head, which 
had been hidden before under his big sun hat. ‘‘ Were 
you hurt by the rioters ?” 

“It is nothing. Only a brickbat knocked up against 
my head, which luckily is pretty hard. Tell me now 
about this charge.” 

“ But I fear you have been much hurt. You look very 
palé ; and I am troubling you with our affairs.” 

“T am only a bit tired. Riots are troublesome in 
every way. Now tell me your story ; it will do me good, 
if I am able to help you.” 
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‘“T will try. On the evening of the riot, that man, Mr. 
Mookerjee came to see my uncle just before dinner. | 
don’t know what he said to him, but my uncle seemed 
very much worried, and before dinner was over, he told 
the hotel servant to get him a carriage, and went out. 
He told me only that he was going to see a native friend 
in the city. It seems that this dreadful man says that 
when Uncle John got down there he was very angry 
with the driver of the carriage, and struck him, and the 
man died from the blow. The worst of it, Uncle John 
says, is that a great deal of the story is true, but he tells 
me that he did not take the carriage all the way, for one 
of the ponies was lame and could not go, so he went the 
rest of the way on foot. So he could not possibly have 
beaten the man there; but they have made up a case 
very cleverly, he says.” 

‘‘Tell me—has the evidence been taken down ?” 

‘T think so. Uncle John said something about the 
magistrate taking down evidence. Would you like to 
see him? Perhaps he could make the story more clear.” 

‘“No—never mind just now. I daresay that being 
suddenly charged with murder, and that by one of his 
own party, has given him a shock. Besides you know 
that he does not think much of me.” 

‘Oh, he does, Mr. Marston! He likes you very 
much.” 

‘Yes, personally I daresay, he likes me well enough ; 
but he does not think much of me in the matter of work. 
If Carruthers—the magistrate, you know—has full notes, 
as I suppose he has, I'll get him to let me see them ; and 
then Dayrell—he’s the policeman—will be able to tell me 
all about the case, I fancy. I shall get the hang of it 
better that way, and I can come to your uncle afterwards. 
I will go and see about it at once.” 

“Tt is so kind of you, Mr. Marston. I shall never 
forget it. But waita moment. Who tied that bandage 
on your head? It is all loose.” 

‘Very likely. My old bearer is not much of a hand 
at bandages, and | came out in a hurry.” 

‘Well, you cannot go about with it like that. Wait 
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till 1 put it right. Sit down again here. You did not 
know that I could be so useful, but I have had lessons at 
an ambulance class. Now let me put it right.” 

Marston was of opinion that it was well worth while 
to get his head broken, to have those soft fingers touching 
his hair and forehead, but the pleasure, though keen, was 
unfortunately brief. 

“There now, it is neat and will keep on. Whata 
horrid blow you must have had. Did it knock you 
down?” 

‘Not quite, but it did nearly send me out of my saddle. 
Thank you so much, it is more comfortable now than it 
ever was. I am off to make my enquiries.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


As Marston rode through the city next morning, he was 
in a decidedly gloomy frame of mind, for he did not see 
any present hope of comforting Miss Fergusson. The 


formal proceedings in the court of the magistrate had 
been brief, owing to the Editor’s illness; but Dayrell had 
gone into the case, and both he and Carruthers, the 
magistrate, thought it looked bad for Mr. Potts. Pundit 
Gopal Rao and Lala Kanheya Lal had made no state- 
ments, preferring to keep out of it, unless they were at a 
future time mentioned by Mookerjee, who was still very 
ill to all appearance, and could say nothing. 

But the case had been put before the police by a 
careful arrangement, which omitted their connection with 
it, and as it stood, it was a coherent one, and seemingly 
a strong one, which it would be very hard to disprove. 
The man’s death had been due to rupture of the spleen, 
greatly enlarged by fever, as it very often is among the 
poorer class of natives of India, in which case a very 
slight blow or a fall is sufficient often to cause death. 
Mr. Potts was hot-tempered, and he might have struck 
the man, or the latter might have fallen in dodging the 
biow. But following the experience of the past in similar 
cases, if Mr. Potts had struck the man he would probably 
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have admitted it. So also, he would probably have told 
the truth as to the manner of his arrival at the house of 
Bishumbernauth. But his statements were unsupported 
by any sort of evidence, and there was nothing to disprove 
the case for the prosecution, which shewed that only one 
hackney carriage had left the hotel for the city that night, 
that this carriage was the one driven by Fyzoo, deceased, 
and that Mr. Potts went in it to the house of Bishumber- 
nauth. It was shown that there had been two hackney 
carriages there on that evening, but the driver of the 
other had gone away early, and had taken no fare, as he 
was unwell, he said. It was shown that Mookerjee had 
gone to the hotel from the city on a hired pony-cart, and 
had again gone on the same from the hotel to Bishumber- 
nauth’s house. Plenty of evidence was produced to prove 
all this; and the evidence which was admittedly true, and 
that which Marston, in his partisanship for Helen’s uncle, 
believed to be false, was cleverly intermixed. He was 
very glad that his chief had kept the case himself, and 
had not made the judicial enquiry over to him, as Joint- 
Magistrate. 

He was very much puzzled. He desired to hold that 
an Englishman, even if he were ‘‘a confounded Radical,” 
should speak the truth, even to his own damage. And 
still more he desired that Helen’s uncle should speak the 
truth ; but there was no getting over the matter of the 
carriages. If Mr. Potts spoke the truth, two hackney 
carriages left the hotel that night for the city ; but every- 
one, except Mr. Potts, said that only one did so. Then 
if Mr. Potts was right, one of the ponies in one of the 
carriages went dead lame. The ponies of Fyzoo’s 
carriage were all right. The other carriage which had 
been at the hotel, was undoubtedly that of one, Ghazee, 
registered as driving two grey ponies, one 13.1 hands, 
and one 13.2. Both these ponies were in Ghazee’s 
stable, and neither shewed any sign of lameness. 

As Marston sat on his horse, gloomily watching the 
men who were clearing away the débrzs of a house which 
had been burned down in the riot, he became aware of a 
shabby little man, with one eye, who was observing him 
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intently. As soon as he saw that Marston had noticed 
him, he approached, bowing low and touching Marston’s 
knee and foot with his hands. 

‘The presence has forgotten his slave,” he said. “If 
the presence will be pleased to call to mind the time 
when the servants of Nawab Afzool Khan made a false 
accusation of robbery and fire raising against the men of 
Bikrampore—Bikrampore in the Shahpore district—the 
presence may remember his slave, who had a house in 
Bikrampore, and was one of the accused. Had it not 
been for the intelligence of the presence and his love of 
justice, truly we should have been ruined. The people 
of Bikrampore worship the name of the presence!” 

“Well, and what are you doing here at Seetaram- 
pore?” 

‘IT came here upon some business, and so it chanced 
that I had the great good fortune to see the presence 
here. Now it came into my mind that there is a small 
matter of which I might inform him. The presence is of 
keen intellect, and an incarnation of justice, and it may be 
that this matter may interest him. But we should be 
private.” 

“Walk by the side of my horse, while I go slowly. 
Then you can speak and no one else will hear you.” 

“It is very good,” said the man, as he walked along, 
touching Marston’s stirrup. ‘“ There is a Sahib at the 
hotel in Cantonments, with whom the presence has 
friendship. The Sahib is not wise; this slave may be 
forgiven, but all the people say that the Sahib is very 
foolish. But the Sahib has a Miss Sahiba, a daughter.” 

‘Never mind the Miss Sahiba.” 

“Pardon your slave. He has heard that there is a 
charge of killing a man laid against the Sahib. I know 
nothing of the truth of that matter. Sahibs are often 
angry, not all being of even temper like the presence ; 
and men of low degree are stupid, and annoy them 
greatly. It is a small matter if the Sahib did kill a 
carriage driver.” 

“Go on, man! never mind your opinion about that; 
what is it you have to, tell me?” 
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“May the presence pardon his slave. It is a small 


matter concerning one, Mookerjee Baboo, who is a thief 
and a liar.” 

“What of him? He is ill.” 

‘‘T have heard—the presence knows that men talk of 
all things in the bazaars—that Mookerjee Baboo said 
that the Sahib killed that man. Also that he said that 
he had. gone from the city riding upon a hired pony-cart 
to see the Sahib at the hotel, and had again gone riding 
on the same cart from the hotel to the house of Rai 
Bahadoor Bishumbernauth, who is a good man. _ If 
government would give his nephew an appointment, 
then he would not be of the party of Mookerjee and such 
people. Pardon—I proceed regarding Mookerjee. It 
chanced that your slave being about his business, met 
the driver of the pony-cart upon which Mookerjee went 
to the hotel, and that lad told your slave that Mookerjee 
dismissed him there, and went in a hackney carriage to 
the house of Bishumbernauth. He saw him with his 
own eyes get into the hackney carriage. Now it seemed 
to this slave that if the presence knew of the falsehood of 
Mookerjee Baboo in this matter, he, being keen of wit, 
might discover yet more to the profit of that Sahib. 
Then the Miss Sahiba might be pleased.” 

‘Can you find me the driver of that pony-cart ?” 

‘‘ Assuredly—and also I can tell the names of men 
who will prove his story to be true.” 

‘“Good. We will see to this at once! If your informa- 
tion be correct, you shall have a reward.” 

‘‘As the presence pleases. It is sufficient that I may 
serve the presence, who has shown favour to his slave. 
And Mookerjee Baboo—surely he will be punished as 
is fitting? He is a liar and a thief!” 

At Marston’s house his servants wondered that neither 
he nor Dayrell returned for bath and breakfast as usual ; 
and the lawyers who practised in the court of the Joint- 
Magistrate, wondered at his unpunctuality in coming to 
his daily task of discovering possible germs of truth in 
the foul mass of false evidence laid before him. 

Marston was busy on another quest, hunting on the 
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trail on which the information given by the one-eyed 
man had started him. First, after a long hunt, he had 
found the pony-cart driver, who confirmed the one-eyed 
man’s story, and whose story was confirmed by others. 
Then Marston had fortunately run against Dayrell, who 
was returning from a long morning’s work of inspection 
among the city police ; most fortunately, for without the 
intimate knowledge of the by-ways of native life in 
Seetarampore, which the superintendent of police pos- 
sessed, Marston would hardly have succeeded in com- 
pleting his enquiry to his own satisfaction. 

Dayrell, however, went heart and soul into the business, 
and when at last, late in the day, they sat down to a well- 
earned meal, he was more openly jubilant than the latter. 

‘I think,” he said, “we have caught that fox, Mookerjee, 
now! He will have reason to reconsider the opinions he 
is so fond of airing in the Banner of Freedom, that the 
police have no detective ability. It was lucky though 
that the old chap gave you the tip about the pony-cart. 
I wonder how Mookerjee had offended him!” 

“T think I can guess, from what I now remember of 
him, and the way he expressed his opinion of Mookerjee’s 
character. I had forgotten all about the case, in regard 
to which the old fellow introduced himself to me this 
morning, but I have been thinking over it, and I re- 
member some of the points now. The little one-eyed 
man is a poor relation of Chote Lal, the Deputy Magistrate 
—you know him, I daresay—and managed some property 
for him in Bikrampore. Probably he did other work for 
him at times, and he must have been engaged in some 
business for him here, and I can make a fair guess at 
what it was. The Banner has been slating Chote Lal 
lately; you know the game—pay me a bribe, or Ill go on 
blackguarding you in my paper; and the Deputy Magis- 
trate got nervous, and was ready to pay blackmail to a 
reasonable amount, and sent this man to arrange it, 
Mookerjee was too grasping, I suppose—bled, or 
wanted to bleed, the deputy too severely, so his kinsman 
chancing on an opportunity for revenge, promptly availed 
himself of it, which was very lucky for us.” 

26 
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“Very lucky indeed for old Potts! and I may say, I 
suppose, very lucky for you, too. Are you going now to 
let her know what you have found out ?” 

‘Yes, but I must see Carruthers first. If he says that 
the case will be dropped, I'll go off to—I'll go off and 
tell Potts.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


HELEN Fergusson started to her feet, dropping the book 
which she had tried to force herself to read, as the reed 
screen over the door was lifted, and a servant announced 
Marston. 

“At last! No, you know I don’t mean that, but the 
day has seemed so long while I waited and waited, and 
hoped or feared. How tired you look! What news 
have you for me?” 

‘The case against your uncle will be dropped.” 

‘“‘Really—altogether dropped! Have you proved the 
accusation to be false?” 

‘Practically, at any rate.” 

“How glad I am. My uncle is asleep, and I won't 
disturb him now. This case has troubled him greatly, of 
course, but I don’t think he is at all well otherwise. And 
you? you look tired to death. Sit down here and rest. 
This is the easiest chair the hotel can furnish us with, 
and this cushion will make you comfortable. There— 
and now | must get you something. Will you have tea 
asa peg? It is rather late for tea, and you really look 
as if you wanted something stronger to pick you up.” 

“You are spoiling me, Miss Fergusson—but I do feel 
a bit done this evening. I am not quite fit to-day.” 

“I can quite understand that you are not—with all 
your work, and all that you have done for us, and 
that terrible blow on the head. Let me see if the 
bandage is all right. There, that’s all right now. Now, 
Mr. Marston, I will sit here, and you will tell me what 
you have discovered, won't you? I do feel so relieved, 
and I don’t know how I can thank you enough.” 

“You can thank a stroke of good luck; also, you can 
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thank Dayrell, without whose help I should have failed. 
But we have made the matter clear as regards your uncle, 
at least.” 

‘Have you found out how the man was killed?” 

‘No, not yet.” 

Then he told her of his chance meeting with the 
one-eyed man, who had given him the clue; of their 
hunting for other proofs, and how at last it was shewn 
that it was Mookerjee, and not Mr. Potts, who had gone 
to the house of Bishumbernauth in the carriage driven 
by the deceased man Fyzoo. They had obtained proof, 
also, that Mr. Potts had gone in the other of the two 
carriages, that driven by Ghazee, and that one pony had 
gone lame. The person, or persons, who had manipulated 
the case, had caused this pony to be removed from 


Ghazee’s stable very early in the following morning, and ‘ 


had replaced it by one of the same size and colour, but 
they had found the lame pony. Whoever had killed 
Fyzoo, it was clear that someone had been ready to pay 
a good deal of money in order to throw suspicion on 
Mr. Potts, and also that someone well skilled in manipu- 
lating evidence had dealt with the case. This last person 
had, however, either forgotten the pony-cart driver, or 
had thought it practically impossible to discover him, and 
it was only by a very lucky chance that this omission had 
proved fatal to his plans. 

There was much excitement in various quarters as it 
became known to those interested, that the case against 
Mr. Potts had broken down. The one-eyed man wrote 
to his principal, Deputy Magistrate Chote Lal, that he 
thought he had paid out Mookerjee Baboo for black- 
mailing. 

Mookerjee, who was getting better, had, or thought it 
judicious to appear to have, a relapse when he heard the 
news. 

Pundit Gopal Rao heard the news from Kanheya Lal, 
who came into his room on returning very late from his 
work at, or about the courts. 

‘Have you heard,” asked the Lala, ‘how Mookerjee 
is to-day?” 

26* 
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“Yes, I went to see him this afternoon, and found him 
better, though weak. The doctor says he will recover 
soon, he thinks.” 

‘‘So much the worse. Why doesn’t he die?” 

“Eh! I though he was your friend? At any rate, he 
is with you in your plans.” 

“T wish he were not! I wish we had never let him 
join us. He will be dangerous now.” 

“Why?” 

‘Have you not heard that our case against Potts has 
broken down?” 

“Broken down! How?” 

“Bad luck. It was a good case: I don’t think I ever 
made up a better one; but there was bad luck. I don't 
know what the Joint-Magistrate got hold of to start on, 
but he and the superintendent of police were at work all 
day, and they have wormed out everything. I got 
warning from a friend in the police office. Well, the 
men I employed won’t peach as long as I make it worth 
while to be silent. But there is Mookerjee. If he be run 
in he will try to make things better for himself by splitting 
onus. He is a cowardly cur!” 

“Are you quite sure the others won't split? Will that 
man Ghazee and the others go to prison quietly ?” 

“TI am sure of it. They understand that they are 
liable to punishment in any case, and they could not all 
turn Queen’s evidence. Na, I pay, and they'll hold their 
tongues: but it will be an expensive business. The 
priest will have to pay his share. But Mookerjee is 
different. He will be run in for perjury, at least, and I 
am certain he will split on us, the Bengalee coward! It 
would be much better if he died.” 

‘Very good then—let him die!” 

‘““What—-what do you mean?” 

‘“What I said. Did not I speak plainly enough? Let 
him die—he is in your way—put him out of it.” 

‘‘Do you mean that we should murder him?” 

“Truly you Seetarampore people are a feeble folk! 
You have neither brains to plan, nor courage to carry 
out a plot. You get up a riot and it fails at once. So 
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far as anything happened in it, there was damage to your 
own party. By the way, did Mookerjee lose much?” 

‘‘No—a hundred rupees or so. But he was very 
frightened.” 

‘Well, it was a fiasco of a riot, for which Government 
cared nothing at all. Then you—you the leading legal 
practitioner of the place—you get up a false case. You 
spend money over it, and nothing is spent on the other 
side. You have it all your own way, and yet a boy 
magistrate and a thick-headed English policeman unravel 
your plot!” 

‘It was my bad luck.” 

‘Bah! It was bad work. Now when you are driven 
into a corner, and the association is in danger, you boggle 
over a man’s life—the life, too, of a Bengalee quill-driver. 
What will Mookerjee say if he splits?” 

‘What will he not say? He will ruin me. He will 
ruin all the members of the association here. You and 
others away from here will not be safe.” 

‘“Yes-—that may be so. Well, it is good to be perfectly 
safe. Rather than you should be a martyr for the cause, 
let Mookerjee be a sacrifice. He will not recover!” 

“How ?—How will you manage it?” 

‘How will I manage it? My good friend it is a ques- 
tion of how you will manage it? Youare the first person 
interested. But I'll help your dull wit. I must think 
over it though carefully.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Mr. Ports and his niece were once more at the Seeta- 
rampore Cantonment Railway Station ; this time home- 
ward bound. 

It was long after the date of their arrival, for Mr. 
Potts had been making experience of some of the con- 
ditions of English life in India on which he had not 
reckoned. 

The cause of his illness was, as usual, not to be traced ; 
that long day in the foul atmosphere of the Magistrate’s 
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Court had done his uneducated system no good, while the 
worry of the false charge of homicide had told upon him 
severely, and had helped other unknown cause or causes ; 
but however it came about, he had gone down with 
enteric fever; not a bad case fortunately, but trying to 
an elderly gentleman. 

Under the direction of the civil surgeon, the patient 
and his niece had left the hotel and had gone to Mars- 
ton’s house, that fortunate person-—as he deemed himself 
—placing it entirely at their disposal, while he lived in 
tents under the shade of some great trees which adorned 
his “compound.” His chum, Dayrell, had gone into the 
interior of the district on a tour of inspection, while 
Marston, who in ordinary circumstances would have 
longed to do the same, was this year very content to be 
detained at the headquarters of the District by a heavy 
press of criminal judicial work. 

His work was heavy, and Helen Fergusson’s time 
was much occupied by attendance on her uncle ; but there 
were pretty frequent opportunities of meeting. It was 
evident that the girl needed some relaxation, and some 
relief from the work of a sick room, and what could be 
better for her than a gallop in the cool of the morning? 
So the bay Arab that could carry a lady so well, had 
frequent opportunities of living up to that reputation ; 
while Marston, with the kindly aid of his chief, managed 
so to deal with his work that he could find time to escort 
the girl. 

Then the English residents of the Cantonments and 
Civil Station, forgetting the marked objection to them 
which Mr. Potts had displayed on his arrival in Seeta- 
rampore, and ignoring his politics, did their best to 
soothe his illness, and alleviate the tedium of Helen’s 
life ; and Marston therefore met her at several social 
gatherings. He liked the rides best though—for then he 
had her all to himself. 

Other fellows could appreciate a girl who was not only 
pretty but really “nice” ; and Bunny of the Rutlandshire 
expressed the general opinion of the men, when he said 
confidentially to his particular pal, Grainger: “It isn’t 
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only that she’s so jolly good looking, it’s the way she has, 
old chap. Pretty girls generally put on too many frills ; 
have a deal too much side, you know; but she is just as 
simple and nice as she can be. Then somehow, when 
she looks at a fellow with those eyes, it makes him feel 
quite a different sort of chap from what he generally is. 
By Jove, it does. I’d give up an afternoon’s polo any 
day just to loaf round with her—you bet.” 

And she was just as popular with the women, even 
with those who were young and good-looking. Which 
said much. 


The days, as regarded Marston, had gone by all too 
quickly, and now the last minutes had come, and he was 
mentally cursing his backwardness in failing to make 
use of his many opportunities. He might have failed of 
course, but now he wasall in doubt. Didshe think him 
‘a laggard in love,” or did she even think of him in 
that way at all? He had read in books that a woman 
always knew intuitively if a man loved her; but his 
experience of the world, so far as it had gone, had 
taught him to distrust much of the teaching of books. 

Had he been too diffident, he thought ; had he been 
too shy of pressing attention on her when she was in 
a way standing alone? Perhaps: and yet he thought 
she liked him ; certainly liked him well as a friend ; but 
was it possible she cared for him more deeply than that ? 
What a fool he had béen not to put it to the touch. 
There had been many an opportunity for speaking, when 
he could have had time to plead his suit, to urge that he 
was not such an insignificant fellow as perhaps she 
thought. Now it was too late—for the train was just 
about to start. She was seated in the carriage, so that 
as he stood on the platform, leaning against her window, 
her fair face was close to his, and he was looking straight 
into her eyes, the grey eyes that so many admired, and 
that he thought so honest and true as well asso beautiful. 
Her ungloved hand lay, palm upwards, on the sill of the 
window. 

The thoughts surged thick in his brain, but never a 
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word that seemed fitting to express them would come to 
his lips. Mrs. Carruthers and some other ladies who 
had come to see her off had made their adieux, and were 
standing aside in amused sympathy with a state of mind 
which, though he had no notion of it, was quite clear to 
them. But he could do nothing but look at the sweet 
face which seemed so perfectly caim. 

The train began to move and the end had come. But 
trains in India start in leisurely fashion fortunately, and 
with an accession of boldness, at which he marvelled to 
himself, his hand closed tightly on the small one 
beside it. 

“Helen!” He had never called her by her name 
before, but he wasdesperate, ‘‘ Helen! I shall get leave 
next spring. May I come to you? You know what I 
mean? You know | love you!” 

The pressure of his hand was surely returned— 
returned with a warm clasp, and there was a rosy blush 
on the sweet face. 

“ Yes—come—” the train went faster—‘‘ Come as soon 
as you can! ”—faster still and their hands must part now 
—‘‘Come, for I love you, Dick!” 

So he was left standing on the platform ina strange 
mixture of misery and joy. But joy was the strongest 
feeling by far, for he had won her, though it would be 
a weary time till he saw her again. So he stood and 
stared foolishly after the train, while the others smiled 
more with sympathy than amusement. 

‘“Now then, Marston, my boy! Hurry up and we 
will give you a seat home, and you shall have some tea ; 
and,” he added to his wife, ‘‘you will have to console 
him a bit!” 

Marston had always liked Mrs. Carruthers very much, 
but he thought her particularly charming as he sat 
opposite her in the waggonette, and listened to her 
praises of Helen, her appreciation of her charms and 
goodness. Of course, she did not know Helen as he 
did, and therefore it might be forgiven to her that the 
measure of her praise, large though it was, did not equal 
the measure that was rightly due, but such as it was it 
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was very pleasant to him; and he confessed his good 
luck with much humility, but with a triumphant joy 
which was not to be restrained. It was an inexhaustible 
subject to him, and he felt that time was being wasted 
when over the tea-table Mr. Carruthers referred to the 
peculiarities of Mr. Potts. 

“He is the most aggravating old idiot in his way 
that I have ever met; though I own that I have read in 
the papers of some about as bad—you will pardon the 
freedom of my remarks about him, Marston !” 

‘‘T am bound to admit, sir, that he has not shown him- 
self wise. For which I may be deeply thankful. If he 
had been less foolish in Seetarampore, I should have 
been less fortunate.” 

“You have to thank him for a broken head and a 
damaged heart ; both now well mended. But what do 
you think he said as he was going away to-day? By 
the way, you must give me credit for keeping him well 
away from you two: it was hard work. Well, I was 
talking over the events of his stay—I could not help 
pointing out by the way that not a single one of the 
intelligent citizens of Seetarampore had come to say 
‘Good-bye’ to their champion; and he did not quite 
like it. Then I remarked on the misfortune to us of the 
sudden death of Mookerjee, just as he appeared to be 
making a good recovery. I have always thought that 
death very suspicious. If he had lived we could not 
only run him in, but still better, we should surely have 
been able to run in others who pulled the wires—the 
real leaders of sedition and abettors of crime. It cer- 
tainly was not Mookerjee who planned that charge 
against Potts. His brains were mere froth, and there 
must have been clever scoundrels in the background. 
Old Potts said, however, that though he had been greatly 
injured, he forgave them; it was not their fault, only 
their misfortune. I did not mind the Christian forgive- 
ness of injuries, but I was a bit riled when he went on 
to say that,it was all our fault, the fault of the Anglo- 
Indian officials! He said that we trampled upon the 
people of India, and turned them into the ways of deceit, 
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and that much coercion had changed their naturally frank 
nature, and had made them seek their objects by under- 
hand ways, while outwardly they bowed before the 
oppressors. I mildly suggested that a good many 
centuries of coercion had preceded our very recent rule. 
That, he said, did not matter at all. If we had done 
our duty we should long ago have raised them out of the 
slough of falsehood—I am giving you his words, mind— 
and have taught them to be frank, and honest and 
bold, speaking their minds fearlessly and bearing them- 
selves as equals. When I remarked that we let the 
native press speak its mind, and call us worse than the 
beasts of the jungle, while the schoolboys and the 
Baboos held themselves far superior to English men or 
women, and showed it offensively whenever they thought 
they could safely do so, he shook his head sadly and 
said that anything wrong in that was clearly our fault. 
We did not treat the people as brothers. I wanted him 
to explain how I could treat a man as a brother, when 
that man was distinctly of opinion that my wife was 
immodest because she appeared in public, and also that 
my presence was ceremonial contamination to him ; but 
our friend only said that a proper system of representa- 
tive Government would eradicate all such ideas. Then 
fortunately the train started, for my patience was 
oing. 

“Ves,” said Marston, “he holds some curious views!” 

Marston had not heard half of what Carruthers had 
said, for he had been busy mentally recalling Helen’s 
last sweet look as they parted. He wondered also in 
his mind if the strong grip of his hand had hurt her 
delicate one. He was a clumsy brute he knew, and 
ought to have taken her hand more gently, but he 
could not help it. Perhaps she forgave it—she certainly 
did not look as if she minded. 

“Curious!” Carruthers replied. ‘ He is one of the 
lot to whom Solomon or somebody referred when he 
said, ‘ Zhough thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar, yet 
will not his fooltshness depart from him.” 
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TWILIGHT, with its faint, soft half-lights, was stealing 
over the gardens of Versailles and on nature the hush of 
the dying day had fallen. The countless windows of 
the palace flashed red with the setting sun; the high- 
thrown water of the fountains caught its rays and fell 
down to the basins round which the shadows were 
already creeping, and over the level smoothness of the 
lawns the night darkness was beginning to be perceptible. 
It was a moment when those who knew those wonderful 
gardens loved them best, it was a moment when Henri 
de Rocheforte day after day stepped on to the terrace and 
let his eyes wander over their beauty and told himself 
that these were times when the world was beautiful. 

A strange man, this Rocheforte, at least strange to the 

world of the Court in which he lived, a man who among 
those who were thoughtless found his thoughts a burden. 
He lived amongst men and women who were cynical and 
flippant though around them was a country groaning 
under oppression, and at their gates a city mob seething 
with sedition, and he saw they were dancing on the edge 
of the grave: But even he did not foresee the tumbril 
and the scaffold, neither did he dream of the rule of 
Robespierre where only those of royal blood had held 
sway. 
The light fell upon his face and the evening breeze 
moved the hair from his high white forehead. His keen 
eyes lost the penetration of his glance as the beauty of 
the sunset seized him, and his long, thin hands dropped 
motionless to his side. He thought, as men have ever 
thought, of what the world might be and of what it is, 
and like others he could only sigh and recall himself to 
what was real. 
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Though a prominent figure at Court, and perhaps the 
truest, though least heeded, adviser of the King, Roche- 
forte had but one man whom he called a friend. It is 
sometimes by contraries rather than affinities that friend- 
ships are made. So at least it would seem, for though 
Henri de Rocheforte was a courtier in a gay Court un- 
touched by its gaieties, Gaspard de Mervalle was, to 
outward seeming, in abandoned gaiety, in cynicism, in 
scoffing, one with the rest. It was the deeper nature of 
the man that Rocheforte touched. 

Below the terrace, where on this summer evening 
Rocheforte stood, men and womenhe knew passed through 
the gardens. His gaze rested where the Vicomtesse 
Chatillon sat, surrounded, as she ever was, by those who 
paid her court. He knew that he looked on the most 
beautiful woman in a Court where beautiful women were 
not rare, he knew that men had done things that were 
not spoken of for the glance of her eyes or the music of 
her voice given to them and them alone, he knew what 
she was called by those who did not speak lightly or 
without cause, and now he saw Gaspard de Mervalle in 
the place of honour at her side, and he recalled how 
often of late he had heard their names _ coupled 
together. 

He watched and he saw with what favour Mervalle 
was treated, knowing that he was now seeing what others 
had noticed already. 

‘“A younger man’s brain would be turned,” he mused. 

A little while and Mervalle had joined Rocheforte on 
the terrace. Knowing each other’s thoughts they were 
fora moment silent. Rocheforte broke the constraint. 
“It is a beautiful sunset,” he said. 

“Yes,” replied the other, then added, “I know not 
why it is, Rocheforte, but your thoughts seem always 
above the petty affairs of Court life. I envy you.” 

‘‘T was not thinking of the sunset when you came up.” 

‘What then?” 

“1 was thinking that the Vicomtesse Chatillon smiled 
on you and that men talked of it.” 

‘What of that ?” 
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‘Perhaps nothing, perhaps much.” 

‘You are too serious for our gay life,” laughed Mer- 
valle. 

‘‘T hope in this case I am.” 

“Yes, believe me, you are. I amuse myself. That is 
all. Men may talk, but it is their jealousy that makes 
the /zazson interesting. Perhaps I feel a little flattered 
that a courted beauty finds in me what she does not see 
in others. Beyond that there is nothing.” 

‘‘Older men ‘than you or I have become that woman’s. 
slaves, and it has been for their shame. You may be 
playing with sleeping fires.” 

At that moment Rocheforte caught the Vicomtesse’s 
upward glance. Beneath the smile of her lips he saw 
the glance of her eyes and felt that she had divined the 
purport of his words, and threatened him if he baffled her 
desire or stood in the way of her whims. 

“Sleeping fires in whom?” Mervalle was saying. 

“In yourself or—for after all she is a woman—may be 
in her.” 


Before the other could speak Rocheforte had left him 
standing alone. 


* * * * * 


It would seem at times that we men and women as we 
pass through life are but the mere puppets of a God to 
whom we are as playthings. One day the best of us is 
full of noble ideals and recognises only the good and 
fair in life as that which he can follow. The next day a 
little corner of a curtain hitherto drawn is by some chance 
wind lifted, and the idealist of to-day is the cynic of to- 
morrow. Again there are those who, untried, cannot. 
realise themselves as anything but untouched by the 
grosser passions of men, till one day a new element 
strays into their lives and, almost ere, in the confidence 
of their philosophic strength they know it, they are 
changed. 

As the summer days passed and the Court danced 
more gaily on its way, from the very fact of the danger 
gathering without, Gaspard de Mervalle wondered if 
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it were thus with Rocheforte, if it were indeed true that, 
as the laughter and the sneers hinted, he had changed. 

The Vicomtesse had made her greatest conquest, said 
some, and it seemed as if events justified their saying so, 
for while in speaking of the Vicomtesse some mentioned 
also the name of De Mervalle, others spoke of Roche- 
forte, and it is difficult to say which party obtained the 
greater credence. | 

Once Rocheforte had spoken to De Mervalle of the 
rousing of sleeping fires. He had then forgotten two 
things. He had forgotten that in his own manhood 
there were passions that only slumbered, and he had not 
remembered that a beautiful woman might stir those 
embers even against his will. 

It was on theterrace. The warm, voluptuous summer’s 
night was full of a strange speaking silence. Over the 
stonework balustrade the Vicomtesse leaned looking into 
the night. Near her Rocheforte stood. Above, the 
starry heavens, from below, the scent of the gardens. 
The night breeze, the song of a nightingale in the woods, 
the warm, throbbing stillness spoke to that in the man 
which had before lain dormant, and for the first time he 
recognised, not from hearsay, but from the evidence of 
his own senses, that the woman before him was beautiful. 
And she knew that he thought so and smiled, assured 
that she had not overestimated her powers. The man 
did not speak. Could those eyes, in which it seemed 
that the dreaminess of the night was reflected, flash 
cruelly ; could those lips kiss falsely ; could the clasp of 
those arms be common? It seemed impossible to him 
as the thoughts formed themselves. One phrase was 
running in his brain, that only could his lips form to speak. 

‘How beautiful you are,” he whispered. 

‘So beautiful,” murmured the Vicomtesse, ‘that to 
the man who is your friend you repeat as your advice 
and your warning all the tales of idle tongues! So 
beautiful that you tell him that I am not worthy of a 
man’s love! So beautiful that you, whose word he acts 
by, whose opinion is his, must needs make him despise 
me as what, before God, I am not!” 
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The words were spoken with a low intensity of truth. 
The principles of Rocheforte’s high character made it 
impossible for him to deny what he had done. He was 
silent, and fora moment neither spoke. Then the woman 
realised that she must play for her end. Suddenly she 
turned and faced Rocheforte. With a superb gesture she 
threw out her white arms with a mingled entreaty and 
appeal. A woman who had not her great beauty would 
have seemed absurd. But Rocheforte saw those white 
arms, saw the parting of her lips, knew vaguely that the 
moment was one of madness, and in a moment she was 
in his arms and he in hers. Fora second time that night 
the woman’s heart smote her, and for a second time she 
did not heed it. She had freed her arms and had un- 
clasped a jewel from her throat. As she fastened it 
round the man’s neck she asked him to wear it that he 
might think of her midst his cares of state. It was a 
jet cross, and in its centre a large diamond was set. 

* * * - * 

Two days had passed since Rocheforte had fallen 
before the Vicomtesse ChAatillon’s beauty, and had ex- 
changed the calm of his life for a mad, feverish passion. 

De Mervalle sat musing before the open window of his 
apartment in the Palace. Darkness had fallen and 
gathered around him. Though a courtier and one used 
to the intrigues and /zazsons which formed his daily 
life, he was puzzled. He knew that his name was coupled 
with that of the Vicomtesse. He knew also that he had 
done nothing that would ordinarily have coupled his 
name with a woman’s, and his pulse beat no faster now 
at the thought of it, neither did it cause him joy or sorrow. 
It only seemed to him strange. But what was stranger 
was the change in Rocheforte. To see this man at the 
feet of such a woman as the Vicomtesse caused a murmur 
of regret even at Versailles. His was no mere surface 
homage of a courtier. That to him would have been 
alien and impossible. It was one of those wild passions 
that only come to men of deep, true natures who 
have never known the light loves and intrigues of the 
world save as they have seen them in others. How to 
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save his friend from his own folly was now De Mervalle’s 
only thought. It was broken in upon on this occasion 
by the door of the room being suddenly and uncere- 
moniously thrown open. <A word of rebuke was on De 
Mervalle’s lips when he saw that it was Rocheforte’s 
servant who entered thus. But it was checked. The 
man’s face was full of a wild anxiety, his eyes seemed to 
stare unnaturally, and his whole appearance was one of 
scared fright. 

‘“My master is ,” stammered the man. 

“Yes,” exclaimed De Mervalle, “ your master is e” 

‘‘T]1—suddenly—the physician is with him, and he is 
asking for you.” 

Not waiting for more, De Mervalle was hurrying 
through the corridors, followed by the servant. In 
Rocheforte’s room its owner lay stretched on the bed 
before the window, the last rays of light showing him to 
De Mervalle as he entered. A ghastly pallor overspread 
his features, which were curiously pain-drawn, and twitched 
nervously. The long thin hands clutched the bed-clothes, 
the whole body and limbs lay in a distorted attitude, and 
the face, with its fixed eyes turned towards the light, 
showed that death was not far distant. A thin, spare 
man, who stood by the bed, was the Court physician ; a 
bowl and a stained bleeding knife, the useless emblems 
of his craft. 

De Mervalle took a hand that was already growing 
cold in his. A movement of the lips, a quiver of the 
eyelids, that was all the response. A few unintelligible 
sounds came to the man who bent down to catch them. 
One word, and one word only, could he distinguish. It 
was a woman’s name. Then the hand tightened, a last 
spasm passed over the face, suddenly and unnaturally the 
body stiffened, and awed and startled De Mervalle was 
in the presence of the dead. 

‘Death has been cruel,” said the physician. ‘I have 
never seen human face more distorted and aged.” 

The dead man’s dress had been torn open at the throat. 
There De Mervalle saw, on the bare chest, a jet cross, set 
with a single diamond. 
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‘I did not know that he trusted in religion,” murmured 
the physician, with science-bred scepticism. 

De Mervalle knew that that cross was not the emblem 
of religion, but of something else. He did not, however, 
choose to say so. 

‘It would seem that he did,” he replied coldly. 

There, before him, lay a man whose life of fair, noble 
promise had ended in the maélstrom of a wild chaotic 
love; a courtier, a student, a statesman, who had only 
escaped greatness by his natural self-effacement. Thus 
then was the end of the man who had drawn all eyes on 
himself in the councils of the king by warning him that 
the voice of the people was not a voice to crush and 
ignore, but one to heed and to guide. De Mervalle had 
yet to learn that the man who had been his friend was 
the man who might have saved France. A cold wind 
blew from the window across the dead. It carried a 
sickening horror and doubt to the mind of the man who 
had been Rocheforte’s friend. He bent down and took 
the jet cross from the ribbon that retained it. Outside, 
clouds had gathered, and large angry spots of rain were 
beginning to fall. 

* * * * * 

The Vicomtesse sat alone in an unfrequented part of 
the garden. It seemed from her attitude that she expected 
someone. Gaspard de Mervalle, as he approached, let 
his eyes dwell on her wonderful beauty, and wondered 
vaguely why it did not fascinate him as it did other 
men. A smile that others would have given their souls 
for greeted him as he sat down beside her, but left him 
untouched. The sunlight played around them, the birds 
sang in the trees. It was the woman who spoke. 

‘*So you were with him at the end,” she said. 

He turned and faced her, letting his eyes rest on hers. 
They never moved, those wondrous lustrous opens but 
gazed on him, waiting his answer. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I was with him when he died, and 
the last word that passed his lips was your name.’ 

Her voice caught for a moment as she asked if his end 
was painful. 


27 
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‘‘T have never seen man die as he did.” Then without 
further speech he put the jet cross in her hand. 

‘You know all?” was her only comment. 

‘For his sake, for mine,” she added, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘will you respect his secret ?” 

The answer was spoken stiffly and cruelly. 

‘For his sake it shall not be known that he died with 
your name on his lips.” 

“Have you no mercy?” pleaded the woman. A 
strange light shone in her eyes, and the man knew that 
he had only to grasp what men had sold their honour for. 
But he only rose and bowed in farewell. She sought to 
detain him. 

‘You forget, madam,” and his voice was bitter and 
scathing as he spoke, “that the dead man was my 
friend.” 

Her eyes dropped, and it seemed that she was shamed. 
As for De Mervalle, it was as if her beauty darkened the 
very sunlight that played upon it. His thoughts were 
deeper and sterner than of her. Why had Rochforte 


sullied the nobility of his life by this wild intrigue? Why 
had he been snatched away in the budding fulness of his 
manhood? Why had this man been taken from France 
at a time when, if ever, she needed such men? With 
his mind full of such thoughts, De Mervalle left the 
Vicomtesse. He did not notice as he turned away that 
a faint strangled cry broke in on the songs of the birds. 


* * * * * 


The Vicomtesse had left Versailles suddenly, and for 
no known reason. Various reasons were, indeed, given 
by idle tongues, but alone of all men De Mervalle knew 
the truth. He sat in his apartment, and a letter in a 
delicate feminine writing fluttered from his hand to the 
floor, He had read it not once, but several times, till 
each phrase of it seemed stamped on his brain. 

‘“‘ My Gaspard, when you read this, I shall be no longer 
within the reach of your vengeance or your hate, if such 
will be your feelings towards one who has naught but 
love for you. I shall have left Versailles, and it will be 
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useless folly to attempt to follow me, even should you 
wish to do so. 

“It has been said that there comes a time in every 
woman’s life when she learns how beautiful a thing life 
may become for her. That is when she loves. Passion, 
pleasure, the soft tongues of men—all that I have known, 
and known more than most women. But love, only 
when I saw you. You may believe it or not. It is true; 
and through you, who are cold to me, I am punished for 
the evil men have done through me. I am punished— 
bitterly, cruelly punished—but this is not what I have to 
tell. There was a time when I thought to conquer you, 
as I knew I could conquer. Then there came between 
me and my desire—a man, Rocheforte. He was your 
friend, and he sought to save you from me. I saw that 
he stood between us, and that he must be overcome. I 
made him love me. The innocency of his life was ignor- 
ance. He fell easily. I could do with him what I 
pleased. He was a nobler, greater man than you, 
Gaspard, and I would that it was another who had stood 
inmy way. One night I gave him a jewel—a jet cross— 
and he wore it as a token from me. Years ago an 
ancester of mine purchased that jewel in Italy. It had 
been an heirloom from the days of the Borgias, and con- 
cealed in the centre of the cross was a hollow. In that 
hollow a subtle, deadly, liquid poison. With this letter I 
send the jewel to you. You will see that the diamond 
protrudes. If you press it, a needle shoots out on the 
other side, and with the prick of this needle the poison 
escapes. Rocheforte wore my token over his heart. In 
time, as I knew it would, the diamond was pressed in; it 
may have been when in his mad folly he caught me in his 
arms. That the secret poison of the Borgias had not lost 
its powers, you know, and there was nothing between us. 
Thus far I succeeded, but in the end for which I worked, 
I failed. Your heart has never once throbbed in response 
tomine. You are ice when I am fire; and I am punished, 
punished, punished! 

‘‘Oh, my Gaspard, how I love you—even when you 
spurn me! I know it is useless now, and I know not 

Yi 
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why I tell you all that I do. Perhaps I would not were 
it not that I am leaving Versailles. Rocheforte showed 
me one thing, perhaps he has shown it you; it is that the 
days of Versailles are numbered. He saw in the menace 
of the starving, down-trodden, king-ridden people a 
menace to be feared, and now I see it. It will overthrow 
us, aye, and why should we not be overthrown? I have 
known no man at Versailles, except the man I have 
killed, who is good or true; I have known no woman, 
except the Queen, who has not sought in secret to rival 
me. Flee, Gaspard, thou whom I love, as I have done; 
and pity, sometimes, one who has sinned for you.” 

The jet cross lay in De Mervalle’s hand; he saw that 
it was as the letter had said. His lips moved, and he 
cursed the woman, as he crushed the cross beneath his 
heel, who had used it to such deadly purpose. A flash 
of summer lightning illumined the dusk. The dull rumble 
which followed was not thunder. 

It was the angry echo of a riot in Paris, carried on the 
summer breeze. As De Mervalle listened it grew louder. 


The mob was advancing on Versailles. In that moment 
he knew that Rocheforte had spoken truly. 


Epwarp CECIL. 





The Dead Fodeals. 


‘‘Ou! bury us, bury us!” they cried, but I shut my ears 
and would not listen to them. Then their faces came 
and haunted me and I could not forget them, and still 
they went on calling “Bury us, bury us!” At last I 
went into the inner room where they lay. They were 
my dead ideals. 

I was loth to bury them. They were my own flesh 
and blood and I had been so happy with them for com- 
panions. My lonely heart ached with the longing to 
clasp them once more in my arms. They had gradually 
wasted away and I had embalmed them one by one and 
hidden them in a secret place. No one could realise 
how I missed them. They had been so much to me. 

I looked lovingly at them. The eldest of all was 
called ‘“‘ Respect for one’s Parents.” Hehad been dead a 
long time, he was nearly as old as I. Whilst he was 
with me my father and mother had been perfect in my 
eyes, but when he died I saw that they too were human 
and faulty, but it was they who had gradually killed him. 
They could not realise that I had reached the age of an 
independent citizen of the world. I knew now he would 
never live again, and I took him away and buried him 
deep down under the ground. 

Then I looked at his sister ‘“‘ Purity.” She had died 
soon after her brother. Whilst she lived I thought that 
women were honourable and men were pure, but alas 
now I knew better. 

These two of my children had died, but whilst my 
favourite son the ‘ Embodiment of all Manly Virtues ” 
was still alive I could reconcile myself to their loss. 
Him I took with me on my solitary walks and hugged to 
my bosom when no one was there to see. He was my 
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pride, my joy, my hope; I worshipped him like a god. 
And when he died my faith in human nature was 
destroyed, my anchor was taken from me, and I drifted 
for years on a sea of despair. Now as I looked at him 
for the last time and thought of all I had suffered when | 
lost him, it went through me like a knife that I must 
part with him for ever. But I knew that until I had 
really hidden him away out of sight I should not know 
peace, and I put him in the grave with the others. 

Then I| looked at my fourth child ‘‘ Disinterestedness.” 
He had taught me that kind actions were the fruit of a 
kind heart, but then in the world around I had seen how 
here one did a generous action because it brought him 
before the eyes of the public and raised him in his pro- 
fession, another because it made others think well of him, 
and a third from greed because he hoped for a larger 
reward in return. I had found rare exceptions, but I saw 
how as a rule self was the mainspring of men’s actions, 
and when Disinterestedness died I felt sick and tired of 
living. I buried him too with the others. And I sat in 
the inner chamber with my head bowed and wished I too 
were dead. 

Then I felt someone plucking at my sleeve, and look- 
ing up I saw a small white baby figure standing near me. 
I folded him in my arms and said, ‘“‘ What is your name, 
my little one?” And he answered, “ Belief and Trust 
in God.” And he said, “I will never leave you, but will 
stay with you always to support and comfort you all your 
life and help you to relieve other sorrowers.” 

And I felt once more that life was worth living. 


FRANGO. 





Werelle: a Tale of an Austral Maid. 
By G. Firtu Scott. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Brcc stood with brows lowering over eyes that gleamed 
with fierceness at the man who had already caused so 
much sorrow to him and to her whom he loved in the 
far-off days. So intent was he in his own thoughts, and 
so wrapped up was Shellback in his determination not to 
yield from his recently taken position, that neither heard 
the door open as Nerelle came into the room to bid her 
father good-night. As she entered she heard Begg say ; 

“Tf your daughter shows one-tenth of the character 
she must have to have attracted Dick’s love to her, and 
is anything like worthy of the love of so leal a man, your 
conviction will, I am afraid, be another disappointment to 
you.” 

“IT say Nerelle shall not marry him till he shows his 
worth, and never if he does not,” Shellback exclaimed 
angrily. 

“If she is woman enough to know truth and honour, 
she will wed none other,” Begg retorted. 

“Papa, what are you saying?” Nerelle exclaimed, 
startled at the conversation she had unwittingly over- 
heard. 

“You must not come in here now, Nerelle. Leave 
the room at once,” Shellback said, as soon as he noticed 
her. 

‘But what do you mean, papa?” she persisted. 

“T cannot tell you now. This gentleman,” he said, 
indicating Begg 

“Is a friend of Dick’s and your’s, Miss Shellback, and 
is fighting for the absent,” Begg interrupted warmly. 
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“Really, Mr. Begg, I must ask you to remember that 
you are under my roof.” 

‘At your invitation, Mr. Shellback.” 

‘“‘But, papa, don’t put me off. I heard you say some- 
thing as | came in. What do you mean?” Nerelle asked, 
looking from one to the other. 

“T cannot explain now, Nerelle. 1 will do so 
later on.” 

‘But this afternoon you told me——” 

‘‘T have learned since then what I did not know before, 
and I have changed my mind, as you may have to change 
yours. 

‘Not about him, papa?” she asked, with sad emphasis. 

“About Mr. Smith. He is no match for you.” 

‘‘Papa!” Nerelle gasped out, as her eyes opened wide 
and her face grew pale. 

“Let me finish that sentence, Mr. Shellback,” Begg 
said quietly, and turning to Nerelle, he added, ‘“‘ He is 
no match for you, Miss Shellback, unless you are prepared 
to go to the man who places you upon the throne of his 
worth before everyone and everything in the world.” 

‘‘T do not quite understand,” Nerelle said, looking at 
her father. 

‘“My words were plain enough,” he answered. ‘I 
forbid you to think again of that man. You can, perhaps, 
understand that.” 

Nerelle stood silent, her gaze still fixed on her father’s 
face. 

‘Yes, I understand that,” she said slowly. ‘I under- 
stand that ; but you do not understand me, papa. I told 
you years ago—I tell you now—I will marry the man 
whom I love, and the man who loves me. I am no child, 
to be bidden to lay down my life at the whim of every- 
body. The man I love I know is worthy, and I will 
proclaim him before the world. Oh, papa, you know 
what you promised.” 

She broke off with a piteous appeal in her voice. 

‘TI withdraw it,” he said angrily. 

‘T cannot break my word like that,” she answered 
sadly, and turning to Begg, she said, ‘ You will tell him 
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from me, when he is strong enough and well enough to 
hear it, won’t you? Tell him I will not believe any ill of 
him, and that , 

‘No one is speaking ill of him, Nerelle. Do have 
some sense,” her father interrupted. ‘‘The young man 
is, | have no doubt, a most estimable character, but there 
are certain things that have lately come to my knowledge 
that are immovable barriers to any union between you 
and he. Therefore, I act in the kindest manner that I 
can, and stop this masquerading, once and for all.” 

“| have a right to ask what they are, papa.” 

“You have no right, Nerelle. You would only have 
a right if you had plighted your word to him.” 

‘“Which I have done,” Nerelle interrupted, and felt 
strengthened and emboldened as she saw the smile that 
rippled over Begg’s face as he heard her words. She 
was prepared to meet any opposition with such an ally 
beside her. 

“You have done nothing of the kind, Nerelle. A 
mere flirtation of the moment, a passing smile, that is all 
that has taken place between you. I do not suppose he 
would attach any importance whatever to it were there 
not a prospect of money behind it.” 

Nerelle’s colour deepened at the insinuation, and an 
angry retort rose to her lips; but before she could utter 
it, Begg had stepped forward and engaged her father. 

‘Did he think that, Mr. Shellback, he would belong 
to the very class that you have been railing at. Associa- 
tion with a small-minded section of humanity may have 
dimmed your comprehension; but if you think that Dick, 
or Dick's mother, are on a level with the person you have 
long honoured, you are sadly at fault.” 

I cannot go into those matters with you now, Mr. 
Begg,” Shellback answered haughtily. ‘This is of 
moment to my own family only. I do not wish for the 
interference of strangers.” 

Begg laughed in a low musical tone. 

“Mr. Shellback, what is your meaning?” he asked. 
‘A short while ago you invited me here to listen to your 
confidences, and speak of past events. Now you take 
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this attitude; I think I am justified in asking for some 
explanation.” 

Shellback, seeking for some loophole of escape from a 
situation that was trying his resources too severely, caught 
sight of his wife through the open doorway. 

“Maud!” he called out. 

As she heard him call she turned. 

“Did you call me?” she asked imperiously. 

“Yes; I wish you would come here,” he said. 

She hesitated whether or not to do as he requested 
before coming. Then she walked slowly to the door and 
stopped just inside the room, glancing disdainfully at 
Begg. 

“Oh! to meet some of your friends?” she said, with a 
sneer on her face. 

“1 am explaining to Nerelle that she cannot marry this 
young man,” Shellback began. 

“This?” Mrs. Shellback interrupted, indicating Begg 
with a wave of her hand, and turning to her husband with 
scornfully raised eyebrows. ‘Oh, another appropriate 
lover! Really, Nerelle is determined,” and she finished 
with one of her mirthless, hard laughs. 

‘‘Mother, how dare you!” Nerelle exclaimed, with 
flashing eyes and glowing cheeks. 

Mrs. Shellback looked contemptuously at her, and 
then turning again to her husband said, ‘She is really an 
admirable example of your training, George.” 

“T referred to young Smith,” Shellback said shortly. 

‘‘Oh, the newspaper reporter that came here; the 
scribbling fellow,” Mrs. Shellback remarked. 

‘‘ This is a friend of his,” Shellback said. 

“Oh, indeed,” Mrs. Shellback replied. 

Begg, who since her appearance had stood calmly 
watching the scene, bowed and smiled. 

“| had the pleasure of knowing your husband many 
years ago, Mrs. Shellback.” 

‘Really ?” she said indifferently. 

‘“Yes; I knew him about the same time that I knew 
Jack Smith, who was a great friend of yours once, I 
believe. ‘Handsome Jack,’ we used to call him,” Begg 
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went on, unmoved by her indifference, and keeping his 
eyes fixed on her face with a deep penetrating look. 

She raised her eyes quickly at his emphasised reference 
to her friendship with Jack Smith, and met his glance. 
Her eyes dropped as rapidly as they were raised, and a 
momentary contraction of her lips showed him that he 
had found the weak spot in her armour. 

“We were talking of those old days and of some 
people we both knew then,” he continued. 

‘‘Quite interesting, I am sure,” she murmured. 

She already feared this man, and his steady, piercing 
eyes. 

‘It was upon another matter that I wished to speak to 
you, Maud,” Shellback interrupted. ‘Mr. Begg is a 
friend of young Smith.” 

Begg saw the start Mrs. Shellback gave at the second 
mention of the name, and her face, to his keen eyes, 
betrayed the thoughts that flashed through her mind. 

‘‘ Nerelle thinks she has formed some foolish attachment 
for that young man, and I was telling her that from what 
I had learned she must disabuse her mind of it at once.” 

He waited for her to answer him, but she was scarcely 
prepared to enter the lists at once. She wanted to know 
something more of this stranger with the strong face and 
the deep searching eyes first. 

“And I insist upon knowing what it is that should 
come between us,” Nerelle said firmly. 

“Perhaps I can tell you that,” Begg observed quietly. 
‘Your father has discovered whose son Dick is.” 

‘The son of that man you saw here the other morning,” 
Sheliback exclaimed. ‘That depraved outcast who 
terrified you.” 

‘That is your supposition only,” Begg said sternly. 

“Tt is sufficient,” responded Shellback. 

‘Then add the rest,” demanded Begg in a hard voice. 

‘There is no rest to add. My daughter shall not wed 
the son of such a man.” 

“Who once, as ‘Handsome Jack’ Smith, was the 
courted and petted favourite of all Sydney; was he not, 
Mrs. Shellback?” Begg said quietly. 
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“T knew him slightly,” Mrs. Shellback answered, with 
an uncertain bend of her head and a waver in her voice. 

She felt those questioning eyes upon her, and dared 
not raise hers from the ground. Why could she not 
assume her old indifferent manner, that had always proved 
so effectual a weapon with opponents who were stronger 
than she was? The man’s eyes looked through and 
through her, and she felt they saw the tremor at her 
heart. 

“ But you know the manner of man he was, and how 
everybody he came in contact with loved him,” Begg 
went on, dwelling on his words. ‘You know the 
reputation that he had, and what a favourite he was with 
everyone?” 

“And how he disappeared,” added Shellback viciously. 

‘| heard something of it,” she remarked. 

‘And perhaps of the cause of it, too,” Begg said, 
slowly and pointedly. 

The reference goaded her. Perhaps her memory added 
to the sting of the insinuation ; perhaps the fear she felt 
for this calm, quiet man made her start and her lips 
contract again. He had intended that his words should 
carry a: vague warning of what there was ahead; she 
took them as a threat of what would follow. Nerving 
herself for a struggle, she turned to her husband. 

‘Tf this is all you wished me to hear, George, 1 would 
have thanked you to continue without me. Your friends - 
are not usually of a class I care to associate with,” she 
said bitterly. 

‘‘] wished you to influence Nerelle,” he said weakly. 

She laughed her mirthless laugh as she answered ; 
“You should have thought of that when she was being 
educated. Now I have no interest in her, and she can 
please herself so far as I am concerned. It is immaterial 
to me whom she marries.” 

‘‘Even the son of your old friend?” Begg asked ina 
tone that jarred upon her. 

She essayed to toss her head back and look him boldly 
in the face, but the expression of his eyes robbed her 
glance of its force. She could meet most people in that 
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fashion, and disconcert them too, but then there were not 
-many with the sturdy honesty that shone in this man’s 
look. 

‘‘May I ask your position in the matter?” she asked 
rudely. 

“The position of a friend, who would save Dick’s 
trusting nature from the bitterness his father learned in 
seeing love sacrificed for gold,” Begg answered quickly, 
but quietly. 

Nerelle, who was watching the passage at arms 
between the three, saw both her father and mother 
shrink. 

“And to save your daughter, madam,’ he continued 
quietly, ‘“‘from suffering the mental anguish which you, 
in your maturer experience, could tell her must follow on 
the sacrifice.” 

Neither answered, and Nerelle, aroused by hearing 
her own sentiments expressed so clearly, forgot her 
parents in her anxiety to hear what else Begg had 
to say. 

‘This is not the happiest of situations,” he went on. 
“We who have lived longer than these young people 
may have seen more of the seamy side of nature. We 
are all interested in our own experiences, and may, 
perhaps, make some atonement for the past in our actions 
of the future. Your daughter is beloved by my friend’s 
son. I have been as a father to that young man, and 
love him as a father. Do not mistake him, he is no 
mercenary sham. No one can ever point the finger of 
scorn at him and call him money-worshipper. Still less 
can they say that he sold himself. I need scarcely add 
that his parents are equally free from that disgrace.” 

Shellback stirred uneasily, and Mrs. Shellback, still 
standing near the door, turned her head aside as if about 
to leave the room. 

‘Pardon me, Mrs. Shellback, it would be better if you 
heard me out,” Begg said, and she, knowing not why, 
but smarting at the fact, found herself waiting in obedience 
to him. 

“This is all unnecessary,” Shellback exclaimed. 
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‘“] think not,” Begg answered. ‘Detail need not be 
entered into, but the broad facts must be said. I claim 
for Dick a parentage free from the slur—from that meanest 
of slurs—the sacrifice of love for wealth. I claim for him 
also a true, generous, and pure nature. He does not 
seek your wealth, Mr. Shellback, nor the patronage of 
your society friends. But I know how he loves your 
daughter, and that in her his hopes and his future are 
fixed. Whether she returns that affection is for her to 
say ; but it is for me to warn you from repeating, for her 
and for him, your own experiences.” 

Mrs. Shellback had recovered herself sufficiently to 
utter her soft, mirthless laugh. 

‘Really, this is most affecting,” she said cynically. 
“Now, Nerelle, it is your turn, dear. Have you none of 
your pathos ready ?” 

‘‘Mother, you know it is true,” Nerelle said, a fore- 
shadowing of tears in her voice. 

Her mother laughed again. 

“George, dear, I really think it is time that you tried 
to manage your family affairs without the help of 
strangers,” she said softly. ‘This is quite absurd, 
really.” 

“And who is the greatest stranger to him here?” 
Begg asked, nettled at the callous indifference she dis- 
played. 

She did not deign to answer him. 

“I warned you of this, George. Now that it has come, 
you must do the best you can. I decline to have any- 
thing to do with it. As for Nerelle, 1 wash my hands 
of her.” 

“And I will, too, if she persists in this nonsense,” 
Shellback said. . 

The only thing that was left, it seemed to him, was to 
get angry. 

‘Thank you, papa,” Nerelle said sadly. ‘ [—~~” 
Her breath caught as she strove to force back asob. Her 
eyes turned to Begg’s face, and the gentle sympathy she 
saw there helped her in her weakness. ‘Tell him,” she 
cried, ‘I am disowned, scorned, poor and friendless, but 
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for him and his love. Tell him that I—that I—love him 
above all, and ask him to come.” 

The sob conquered then, and Nerelle sank down upon 
her knees beside a chair, burying her face in the cushions, 
and sobbing wildly and hysterically. 

‘“Nerelle, dear; Nerelle, you must not,” Shellback 
exclaimed, rising and hurrying over to her. 

“Stay, sir,” Begg said firmly, putting out his arm in 
front of him. ‘It is your own work—your’s and that 
gentle lady’s there.” 

But the ‘‘ gentle lady” had profited by the opportunity, 
and had left the room. 

“T cannot stand this,” Shellback said, as he pushed 
Begg’sarmaside. ‘“ Nerelle, dear, don’t do that. Nerelle, 
do you hear me?” 

She rose to her feet, with her hands to her face, and 
turned from him. 

‘“Nerelle, dear, I did not mean it,” he expostulated. 

“You have said it, papa. You have broken your 
promise, and now I have only him to believe in.” 

“Very well, Nerelle, you can have him. I will not 
oppose it.” 

‘It is too late now; I do not want your consent after 
what you have said. Nor your station,” she said, as she 
moved towards the door. Then remembering, she turned 
to Begg and looked at him with tear-stained face. ‘You 
will tell him?” she said brokenly. 

He took her hand, and his eyes were moist and tender 
as they looked into hers. 

‘‘A woman’s greatest gift is her power of love, and her 
worth is in the use of it,” he said simply. 

Mrs. Shellback, with a bottle of smelling-salts in her 
hand, came in as he spoke, and the expression in his 
eyes changed when they met hers, as he led Nerelle from 
the room. 

For once Mrs. Shellback knew what it was to face an 
opponent she could not master, and she shrunk before 


his look and winced as his words cut her as keenly as his 
look. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


THERE was no visitor for Rose Cottage the following 
morning. 

Begg was sitting on the verandah, smoking and 
thinking, as was his wont, when Mrs. Smith came to the 
door. 

‘‘] wish they were not coming,” she said. 

“ They are not,” Begg answered. 

‘“‘ But he said yesterday r 

‘Yes, I know he did; but he changes his mind some- 
times. He has changed his mind as regards this visit.” 

“ How do you know?” she asked, in surprise. 

‘TI did not tell you last night because it was too late 
when I came in. Before | tell you now, I want you to 
answer one question as you would answer it to yourself. 
Will you?” 

‘It depends what it is,” she answered with a smile. 

“Do you still find it so difficult to speak out before 
me?” he said, a tinge of disappointment in his voice. 

‘Indeed, no,” she exclaimed. ‘I have laid my heart 
bare to youalready. You don’t think—I would not keep 
anything from you now. You have been too true a 
friend to me and mine for that,” she said, sincerely. 

“Thank you,” he said, quietly. 

‘What is it you want to know?” she asked, as he sat 
silently smoking. 

He took the pipe from his mouth, and looking at her 
said, ‘‘ Will you tell me exactly how that meeting yester- 
day affected you?” 

For a minute she did not answer. 

“Yes, I will,” she said, presently. ‘I will tell you 
exactly. I thought before he came that I could not meet 
him, and when I did, and spoke to him and heard his 
voice, something of the old days came back to me. 
But with it I remembered how he had gone away and 
left me as soon as he became rich, and my heart grew 
hard against him. After he had gone, I thought over 
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it all, and I kept on thinking. While I was sitting with 
Dick in the evening he went to sleep, and I sat watching 
him and thinking still. Gradually I came to look at it 
in a different light. I thought of Dick, and I thought 
of my life, and of his life, and the life of his children, 
and I was glad that those children were not mine. I 
was afraid before I met him that the old love was 
still alive. I knew then that it was dead—that it had 
been dead for years ; and that he had passed from my 
life years and years ago. I did not want to see him 
again. He appears so weak to me now; not at all like 
what I, in my girlish fancy, imagined him to be. I am 
glad that now | have awakened to the truth, he is not 
my husband, for I should have despised him even more 
than I do.” 

‘“ And his daughter?” Begg asked. 

‘I do not want to see her. I should only dislike her, 
too.” 

“But she loves Dick and Dick loves her.” 

“Tam sorry for that, Mr. Begg. If Dick marries her 
it will be a great disappointment to me.” 

“But if she should turn from her father and her 
mother, and give up her position in society and her 
wealth, and come to Dick with only her love for him 
and because of her love, what then?” 

‘No daughter of George Shellback’s could do that, 
Mr. Begg.” 

‘“ But supposing she did?” 

‘IT don’t know. I should admire her as a beautiful 
type of true woman ; I don’t think I could like her.” 

“Not in time?” 

“T might in time. I would rather it should not 
happen.” 

“Then I will tell you what happened last night,” 
Begg said, and carefully he detailed all that had passed 
from the time of his receiving Shellback’s note to the 
time of his leaving the house after he had led Nerelle 
from her father’s room. 

‘And she really. said she would leave them all for 
him?” she said, when he had finished, her eyes belying 

2 
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the statement that she would only admire Nerelle if 
she were to renounce everything for her love. 

‘She said so, and she meant it too.” 

“Oh, he used to talk like that long ago. But he 
changed, and so will she.” 

“] think not,” Begg answered. ‘Will you receive 
her if she comes ?” 

“T would like to see her,’ Mrs. Smith answered, 
slowly. 

She nearly had her wish gratified that afternoon, for 
Begg, as he was leaving the ferry house on the other 
side of the harbour on his way to the Dazly Tribune 
office, met Nerelle. She came up to him with a blush 
on her face. 

“Tam so anxious to know how he is,” she said, un- 
affectedly. 

“He is getting on very well. Ina few days he may 
be able to see strangers,” Begg said. 

She looked up at the word strangers. 

‘‘T mean,” Begg corrected himself with a smile, ‘‘ those 
who have not been with him since his illness; other 
people besides his mother and the doctor and myself, 
but whom he would like to see.” 

She did not answer, and Begg continued: “ His 
mother would be very happy to see you, Miss Shell- 
back, if you care to come over.” 

“Oh! I would so like to. I was to have come to-day, 
you know, only———” her eyes filled as she spoke, and 
she left her sentence incomplete. 

‘If you would care to come to-morrow afternoon, | 
will meet you and show you where we live,” he said. 

“Oh! if you will, Mr. Begg. You are his friend and 
can tell me; I cannot ask anyone else now.” Her eyes 
filled again and she waited for a moment. ‘After what 
you said last night I cannot think of you as a stranger— 
I may ask you?” she said, turning to him with a look of 
inquiry in her eyes. 

“ Anything that you wish,” he answered. 

“Tt is not—it will not seem ” she began and 
stopped, uncertain how to proceed. ~ 
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‘‘T] think I know what you would ask,” he said, with a 
smile on his face and sympathy in his eyes. ‘‘ Will this 
fitin as my answer? Nothing that you can do of your 
own instincts can be other than womanly and true, Miss 
Shellback.” 

She coloured again. 

‘You have read my thoughts,” she said. ‘I was not 
sure how he would regard it.” 

‘As I do and as anyone else would who knows you 
and understands you.” 

‘‘ But the others?” she asked. 

“Who are they and what are they that they should 
exert any influence between you and him?” 

‘“] thought so, too, but I was not certain that I was 
right. I have such queer ideas—at least, I am told so.” 

‘“We have something in common, then, besides our 
regard for Dick,” he said. ‘‘ Let me tell you one of my 
ideas. It is scarcely mine, for it is as old as the hills; so 
old indeed that it has become old-fashioned and almost 
out of date in these modern, change-about times. But it 
still bears the test of ages, and that is more than some 
of the modern theories will ever have a chance of doing. 
Do you know that I am a believer in the old idea that 
marriages are made in heaven, and that man or woman ° 
does worse than blaspheme who takes them in vain, or 
allows them to be taken in vain if they can do anything 
to prevent it?” 

She looked at him again. 

“T have felt that, too, Mr. Begg ; only 1 was laughed at 
when I spoke of it, and was afraid I was wrong.” 

‘Never fear your own instincts, Miss Shellback, nor 
the dictates of your conscience. That is the only way a 
Higher Power has of prompting us in this world of 
human shams.” 

“And you think I am right in what I said last 
night?” 

“T do not think; I know. Your conscience tells you 
the same, and that should be sufficient.” 

“Thank you, I am ready to fight my battle now,” 
she said. ’ 

28* 
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The next afternoon she was at the ferry house, and 
Begg escorted her over to the North Shore. Mrs. Smith 
was waiting on the verandah for them, and she rose as 
they came to the gate. She gave one long searching 
look into the girl’s face, and when Nerelle stepped on to 
the verandah, she put her arms around her and kissed 
her. 

‘“You have taken my son’s love from me, but I cannot 
bear you ill,” she said. 

Begg left them for an hour while he went inside and 
sat with Dick, and when he came out he found them 
still sitting as he and Shellback used to sit, and talking 
as if they had been friends for years. 

“Do you think Nerelle might see him, just for a 
moment?” Mrs. Smith asked as he came out, and he 
smiled at the rapidity of Nerelle’s victory. 

‘But only for a moment,” he said. 

The mother led her to Dick’s room. 

‘Dick, dear, I have brought someone to see you,” 
she said. 

Dick, whose ears had long since caught the sounds 
of the voice he loved so well, would have opened his 
arms, but Nerelle slipping past Mrs. Smith sank on 
her knees beside the bed and hid her face against his. 

“Darling, darling!” he whispered ; but she had no 
words to speak, only her cheek was against his and her 
arms around his neck. 

‘Let me look at you, Nerelle,” he whispered. 

She raised her head, and their eyes met and told 
each other their thoughts. 

‘‘T shall want no more doctors now,” he said softly ; 
and she smiled as she stooped and kissed him. 

When Begg returned from his work at night he 
found Mrs. Smith sitting in the dining-room where his 
supper was laid. She told him that Dick was sleeping 
quietly and had been for some hours. 

“Then the visit did him no harm?” he said. 

“Harm? It has done him more good than anything 
I could have imagined,” she answered. ‘‘ You were 
right again,” she added, after a pause. 
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“* About the effect of the visit?” 

“Upon me,” she replied. 

‘“‘T saw that you were taken with her,” he said with 
a smile. 

‘Oh! she is such a darling girl, Mr. Begg. I do not 
wonder at Dick now. I never saw such a lovely face, 
and. she is as good as she is beautiful. I am so glad 
she came. She told me all about last night. Poor child, 
she is grieved at her father turning against Dick. She 
says she cannot understand it.” 

Begg went on eating as he listened to the praises of 
Nerelle which Mrs. Smith poured forth. After a time 
she noticed that he said nothing, and inquired the 
reason. 

“T was thinking,” he said. 

‘““Of my sudden change ?” she asked. 

‘““No, I expected that. I was sure you could only 
admire Miss Shellback if you met her.” 

“TI do more, Mr. Begg. I even forget the father 
when I look at the daughter. The effect of her visit 
upon Dick has been magical. Why, he was saying to- 
night that he must hurry and get back to work again.” 

“Poor old chap, I’m afraid he will take it very un- 
kindly.” 

“Take what? There’s nothing more about the Shell- 
backs, is there?” 

‘In a way there is; Mrs. Shellback, I hear, is at the 
bottom of it. Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Smith, because 
Dick need have no fear for himself, but they have filled 
his place. I have the letter for him in my pocket now. 
They told me what was in it, and every man on the paper 
is indignant except the editor, and he is too much the 
slave of the directorate to care for anything except his 
own position.” 

“Oh! Mr. Begg, they haven’t dismissed him?” 

‘Well, not exactly. They say they have had to fill 
his place, and in lieu of notice they will allow him a fort- 
night’s salary from the day his illness began.” 

“But, Mr. Begg, that is not justice.” 

“You must not look for justice to a reporter in a 
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newspaper office in this part of the world, Mrs. Smith. 
It is said that no pressman’s position is worth more than 
a fortnight’s purchase in Australia and I believe it— 
except on the Dazly Tribune, for it is not worth a week’s 
there with the present editor in the chair.” 

“It is scandalous. My boy has always been of value 
to them.” 

‘That is it. He has been of value and is always sober 
and reliable, but that counts for nothing when a shallow- 
hearted man is editor and is influenced to use his petty 
spleen. It galls me sometimes to think of it; but men 
who are drunken and unreliable and who lead their papers 
into mistakes and omissions are condoned time after time; 
but a man like Dick, who is all that is wanted, is turned 
off without an atom of consideration, upon any flimsy 
pretext. Still he need not worry about that. If none of 
the papers here will have him, I know one that will. | 
can guarantee him an engagement in Tasmania, where 
he will have a change of climate that will do him a great 
deal of good at the present time, and where he will have 
more leisure than he has here to give to the literary 
work he has so set his mind on. It’s an ill wind that 
blows no one any good, and | have a great idea of him 
if he can only bring out a book. The Zvtbune people, 
the editor in particular, will only be too ready to cringe 
around him if he can make a name outside the colonies 
—it is the way of Australia.” 

‘“ But Nerelle?” she exclaimed. 

‘It may be better for her, too. They can get married 
and go down there and be free from all her relatives. | 
am sure it will only be for a time. Once Dick takes to 
solid writing he will not want to bury himself, and we 
shall see him a leading light in London before many 
years are over. I know his abilities and. his ambition 
as well. I know too that he will achieve it. He only 
wants the spur he will have when he is married and has 
a wife to win a home for.” 

“That is perhaps the best way to look at it; but all 
the same, I feel it is very cruel and unjust.” 

‘‘And so do I and everyone else on the paper. We 
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all resent it, but what are we to do? We are powerless 
to do anything except get dismissed ourselves, How- 
ever, I would not mention it to him just yet. I will 
write down to Tasmania at once.” 

So it was that Dick heard nothing of his dismissal 
for another week, by which time he was able to get out 
for gentle exercise. In the meantime Begg had written 
to Tasmania, and had received an answer that in a 
month’s time Dick could join the staff of the paper if he 
wished. When he explained the situation to Dick he 
was able to soften the news by the information that 
another engagement was ready for him, as soon as he 
was ready to go to it. 

‘The climate will set you up, Dick, and you will have 
plenty of leisure there to write, for the work is nothing 
there compared to Sydney,” Begg said. : 

‘Does Nerelle know ?” Dick asked. 

“Yes, I told her, and she agreed with me that it is 
really the best thing that could have happened, because 
you can get married and go away from the colony and 
away from all the people who would be a trouble to you, 
until you can carry out your scheme and publish. They 
will be after you quick enough then, my boy ; so don’t get 
down-hearted over it.” 

“And my mother ?” Dick inquired. 

‘‘She thinks of taking a holiday and visiting her old 
friends at Mulga. She will stay up there for a year or 
so, unless she runs down to see you; but I think that 
you two will be best left to yourselves. You will be 
able to do splendid work when you have a wife to 
criticise it for you.” 

‘Ah, Begg, I wish I had your calmness. I know it is 
very bad for me, otherwise I could get so mad over this.” 

“Well don’t, my boy. Put off thinking about it for a 
year—give your thoughts to your wife that is to be 
instead.” 

“You have it all arranged, old fellow,” Dick said. 

‘Everything, and all you have to do is to fall in with 
the arrangement.” 

“Does Nerelle know of it too?” 
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“Yes, we have thrashed it all out, and when you say the 
word she is ready.” 

‘““That’s enough. If she is satisfied, I will not com- 
plain,” he said. 









CHAPTER XXI. 


A MONTH later, and Nerelle left her father’s home as 
Dick’s wife. 

After he had had time to reflect, Shellback regretted 
the course he had taken in his interview with Begg, and 
sought to make amends to Nerelle for the violation of his 
promise, but without avail. 

““T acted hastily, Nerelle, and under influences that 
were exceedingly trying,” he explained to her. ‘‘ Now I 
can realise my mistake, and want to take back my opposi- 
tion to your marriage. We will say no more about it, 
but just let things go on as if nothing had occurred.” 

“Papa, how little you understand woman,” she said ; 
‘and how very, very little you understand me.” 

‘“‘T certainly do not understand you now.” 

‘“No, papa, nor at any other time. It may impress 
men; but neglect of trifles, and attention only to such 
things as are likely to appear prominent, has no charm 
for a woman. We are, essentially, creatures of trifles, 
papa, and our lives are made up of them, Little trifling 
attentions please us more than stupendous honours; and 
woman wants a little and often—not a surfeit at wide 
irregular intervals. Women only judge by trifles. Ifa 
person does not smile every time we meet them, we feel 
offended and slighted, and no amount of elaborate pro- 
testations will wipe away the offence of a slight. We do 
not understand the laying down of a life for a principle 
which is kept in a cupboard all the time; we do under- 
stand daily and hourly attention to detail and trifles. 
That is what constitutes the principles of our existence.” 

“What has all that to do with your marriage?” 

“Merely this, papa. You gave me a promise. You 
broke it. Now you come and say you are very sorry. 
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How do I know that you will not break that to-morrow ? 
Your promise and my belief in it, and all that is contained 
in that belief, vanished when you broke that promise. 
Perhaps, to a man, that may seem very absurd, but not. 
to a woman. For your promise to have been binding, 
you would have adhered to it, even in the veriest trifles ;. 
if you could not keep it in trifles, how could you do so in 
other than trifles? Toa woman it would be impossible, 
and no woman wants to trust to promises that are so 
easily broken.” 

‘““] promised to take you over to Mrs. Smith, and | 
intend to keep that promise at all events,” he said, with 
attempted decision. 

“Thank you, papa, but you have already broken it. 
The day you mentioned is passed.” 

“Qh, but that is immaterial. I will take you to- 
morrow.” 

“What for?” she asked. 

‘To introduce you to Mrs. Smith.” 

“‘T have already met her,” Nerelle said quietly. 

‘“‘ How have you met her?” he exclaimed. 

“T went over to see her the day after the one you 
promised to take me. I spent the afternoon with her.” 

“T am surprised at you, Nerelle. You should have 
come to me and reminded me,” he said warmly. 

“You forget that you had already told me that you 
disowned me if I remained true to Dick. When am I to 
know what you mean, or do not mean, what you say and 
what you promise, if you change and forget so soon?” 

«A man sometimes says things in anger, Nerelle, that 
he is sorry for afterwards.” 

“Yes; that is how so many women’s hearts are 
broken,” she answered sadly. ‘‘ Men promise at random 
and violate the trust we put in them, and then blame us 
for not doubting them. To a woman, trust is absolute or 
nothing. If we cannot have faith in our trust, we do not 
want any.” 

He felt the rebuke of her words, and strove to remedy 
the fault his haste had made. 

“Well, come, little one, I will admit my error.” 
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“It is, unfortunately, only too clearly proved already,” 
she answered. 


‘Not in all, Nerelle. I have not forgotten my word 
about Goolooga.” 

‘“Nor have I, papa. I told you I would net accept it 
after what you had said the other night.” 

‘But this is folly, Nerelle. You are carrying this a 
little too far. You are making it absurd.” 

‘‘] am only practising what I preach,” she replied. 

‘You must listen to reason. You cannot marry young 
Smith on what he is earning. Why it would not keep 
you in ball-dresses.” 

‘‘T shall not want the ball-dresses then,” she said. 

‘‘But you must see that I can never allow my daughter 
to live, as you would have to, in a pokey little cottage on 
a beggarly hundred or so a year in the same city as 
myself.” 

‘“We do not intend to live in the same city as you.” 

‘Have you seen him?” he asked, as the idea only 
then occurred to him. 

‘Oh, yes!” she answered, smiling happily. ‘‘ We have 
settled it all, thanks to Mr. Begg, and in spite of under- 
hand work.” 

‘“Underhand work! What do you refer to, Nerelle? 
I have not been underhand!” 

“| did not say you had, papa; but someone com- 
plained to Mr. Innes, the managing-director of the Dazly 
Tribune, about the report of the ball, and they have dis- 
missed Dick; under the pretence of having to fill up his 
place during his illness. It was very mean, I think; but 
still, it will not come between us.” 

“Why did you not tell me of that before? I have 
never heard of it. I will see Innes about it at once.” 

“It is rather too late now; Dick has another appoint- 
ment in Tasmania, and we are going there as soon as we 
are married,” Nerelle replied quietly. 

‘“What are you saying, child? Have you taken leave 
of your senses ?” 

‘Oh, no, papa,” she said, laughing. 
‘‘Then what do you mean by such nonsense?” 
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‘“‘It is not nonsense ; it is sober, earnest reality,” she 
answered. ‘Mother has scarcely spoken to me since 
that night; and you have, until to-day, practically ignored 
me. There was only one to whom I could turn, and he 
has proved himself to be what I felt he was. You must 
not blame me, papa, if when you turned your back on me 
I accepted your action as sincere.” 

‘“‘Nerelle, my child, do not speak so. You pain me 
beyond expression,” he exclaimed. Now that he heard 
from her own lips the result of his words and deeds, he 
realised how bitter it was to lose her. ‘‘ My dear child, 
I never intended you to take it like that.” 

‘Just like a man, papa; you strike first and apologise 
afterwards.” 

Her calmness disconcerted him. 

‘Have you lost all affection for me?” he pleaded. 

“Oh no! indeed no!” she answered. 

“Then why speak as if I were nothing to you?” 

“T do not, papa. But in the last few days another 
phase of life has opened before me. I have found that 
which fills my being with a new light, and I suppose I 
am no longer a girl, now that I love and have given my 
love. You were my all, once. I have Dick now.” 

He was silent for a time, trying to control the remorse 
that was in his mind. 

“What are you going to live on in Tasmania?” he 
asked suddenly. j 

‘On what Dick earns,” she said simply. 

“You will not be able to keep servants.” 

She laughed. 

‘We shall scarcely need them; there will only be the 
two of us, and I learned all about housekeeping .while I 
was on the station. I can do everything if it is necessary. 
I would do it gladly to be with him.” 

“But the future—what of the future ?” 

“Dick is going to publish something. He only went 
into newspaper life fora training. When he could have 
gone to the University he would not, because he had 
made up his mind to be a writer; and he thought that 
to be a really natural writer, and not an educated copyist, 
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it would be better to begin at the foot of the ladder and 
go through all the stages. So he became a newspaper 
reporter. He has a lot of things written already, and in 
Tasmania he is going to work at them and finish them. 
Mr. Begg says that he is sure that once they are published 
Dick will be among the leading writers of the day.” 

“Nerelle, you must not do this foolish thing,” he 
exclaimed. ‘There is Goolooga; go and live there, 
and he can have all his time to finish his writings, and 
whether they are successful or not will make no 
difference.” 

She laughed. 

“But you don’t understand. Dick is an artist, a 
literary artist, and he must have a goal to win. He is 
going to win it, and I am going to help him.” 

“Then take Goolooga.” 

‘Papa, I will not,” she said decisively, ‘I marry 
Dick for himself, as he marries me for myself. No one 
can ever say now that he is only after my money. 
Where he goes, I go; what he has, I have. I ask 
nothing more.” 

“My child, love in a cottage is only to be found in 
story books,” he said slowly, shaking his head. 

‘“We shall see,” she answered, with happiness in her 
voice, and laughter in her eyes. 

He saw it was useless trying to turn her from her 
purpose then, so he led her to tell him what her ideas 
‘and arrangements were. She told him quietly and un- 
affectedly, and as he listened he was struck by the cool 
matter-of-fact way in which she regarded everything. 
She and Dick were to be married, she told him, in two 
or three weeks time, and leave for Hobart, where Dick 
had obtained an appointment. Mrs. Smith was going 
back to Mulga to stay with some friends ; and Begg was 
remaining in Sydney. The wedding was to be absolutely 
private. 

“Am I not to come to it?” he asked. 

“Papa, what a question!” she exclaimed. 

“But you seem to have made all the arrangements 
very well without me,” he said. 
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‘‘Tt was so awkward,” she said, after a minute’s silence. 
‘It was useless speaking to mother ; and you were always 
so busy, that what was I to do? I could only turn to 
Dick,” she went on with a sigh, as the tears rose in her 
eyes. “I wanted to ask you about it, but what could 
I do?” 

The sadness of her voice pained him. 

‘“‘Nerelle, dear, I have not the heart to complain ; it 
is my own fault. You are not of age yet, and I could 
stop this marriage; but—perhaps it is better as it is. 
Life would only be a misery to you here, and if you are 
determined to face the world together, well I can only 
say God speed you. Heaven knows I have had too 
much sorrow in my own life through my mistakes, to 
attempt to influence you now. Go your own way. If it 
is successful, well and good; if it is not, well you can 
come back to me, or I can make arrangements against 
your failure.” 

His change of tone reached where his arguments could 
not. 

‘‘ Papa, dear,” she said tearfully. 

“I know, darling. Never mind now. Let us hope 
for the future, and let the past remain,” he said. “I will 
ask Mr. Begg to meet me again and talk it over.” 

Shellback hardly expected it, remembering how he 
had treated Begg when he previously asked him to come 
to his house; but the note he sent brought an answer 
from Begg, stating that he would call in the evening. 

“IT must first apologise,” Shellback began when Begg 
entered the room. 

‘“Itis unnecessary,” Begg interrupted. ‘“ Your daughter 
told me this afternoon when she was over at the cottage. 
I come as her friend and Dick’s. 


Shellback held out his hand, and Begg took it ; and as 
the two men looked into each other’s eyes, the master 
mind was conscious of its victory, and the lesser bowed 
its homage. 

For an hour they sat and talked ; and when Begg took 
his leave, Shellback had agreed that he would give his 
daughter away in the presence of Begg and Mrs. 
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Smith, at as quiet and private a wedding as could be 
arranged. 

As the date approached, he mentioned what was going 
to take place to his wife. 

“It is really of no interest to me,” she said coldly. 
“ Nerelle declines to accompany me anywhere; I rarely 
see her, and really have no time to give to her ab- 
surdities.” 

“But she is going to be married,” he said. 

‘She is at liberty to do whatever she pleases, so far as 
I am concerned.” 

‘She is your daughter.” 

“ Unfortunately I do not need to be reminded of it, as 
I should fancy you are aware,” she replied. 

“Then you will not be present ?” he said. 

‘What an idea!” she answered with a callous laugh. 

He said no more, and when the day arrived he and 
Nerelle walked to the quiet little church where the cere- 
mony was to be celebrated, and where they met Dick, 
Begg and Mrs. Smith. Half-an-hour later and Nerelle 
was Dick’s wife, and Shellback experienced a satisfaction 
he had never known before. 

““] must say good-bye to mother,” Nerelle said, as 
they stood at the church door. 

“If you wish it, dear,” Dick answered. 

‘““Come with me, then, for I want to speak to Dick, 
and while we are talking you can see her,” Shellback 
said. 

Mrs. Smith and Begg went away together to the cot- 
tage on the North Shore, and Shellback, with Dick and 
Nerelle walked back to his house. 

Leading Dick into his study, Shellback closed the 
door. 

“The world would call me very foolish,” he said; 
“but for once I am following the dictates of my con- 
science. You have taken Nerelle for herself and I trust 
her to you, believing in your honour and your worth. 
Go on with your work on the lines that you have laid 
down for yourself. If you find the road too hard or the 
task too severe, you know to whom you can always apply 
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for help. Once I misjudged you. I have acknowledged 
my mistakes by my action to-day. You can have no. 
deep affection for me. I do not ask you to simulate any, 
for I know you are too honest to do so. I feel for you. 
as I feel for no other ; but I respect your independence 
too much to ask you now to forego it. In the future no 
one will be more proud of the success you hope for than 
I, and I want you to take this, not as a dowry with 
Nerelle, but as a token from myself and some light retri- 
Bution for what has been done to you through members 
of my family.” 

He opened a drawer in the table as he spoke, and took. 
out a cheque for a thousand pounds. 

“You have given me all I desire, Mr. Shellback,” 
Dick said, his voice betraying the emotion that he felt 
in spite of all his efforts to subdue it. 

‘““You may need it some day,” Shellback said, admiring 
the strength of the younger man’s pride even while he 
realised the sting it was to himself.” 

‘“‘ Some day is not now,” Dick answered. 

“As you will,” the elder man said. 

In the drawing-room Mrs. Shellback was toying with 
a book as Nerelle entered. 

“[ have come to say good-bye,” she said, as she 
walked across the room and stood in front of her 
mother. 

Mrs. Shellback raised her eyes and looked at her lan- 
guidly. 

‘Going to be married ?” she asked, with a sneer. 

‘‘T am married,” Nerelle answered, quietly. 

Her mother looked at her for a moment, and then 
lowered her eyes as she laughed cynically. 

‘How very romantic! Quite in keeping with your 
husband’s position, of course.” 

“We leave Sydney to-morrow,” Nerelle said, trying 
not to show how her heart throbbed at her mother’s words. 

“Really! A Continental tour?” 

“No, mother, for a life of honesty and truth, and not 
gilded shame and wealthy degradation,” Nerelle retorted. 
bitterly. 
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‘Ah, yes! your crucifixion theory,” Mrs. Shellback 
said, languidly, as she raised her book again. 

‘Ts that all you have to say, mother?” Nerelle asked, 
as she stood and looked down upon her with eyes that 
-burned and scorched through Mrs. Shellback’s heart. 

‘‘T have nothing else tosay. You have crucified your- 
self to the top of your bent and | don’t suppose you 
need a sponge of vinegar from me. It will come soon 
enough. And you have your crown of thorns.” 

“You may learn the meaning of all that before long,” 
Nerelle said, sadly, as she turned and walked from the 
room. 

As the door closed, the book fell to the floor and Mrs. 
Shellback’s hands were clasped closely together. 

“T will not! I will not!” she muttered between her 
set lips. ‘I will face it to the end. I will not learn.” 

Rising to her feet she paced the room, fighting against 
‘the anguish that was eating its way into her heart. She 
stopped at a window and looked out. 

Nerelle, with her hand on Dick’s arm, and her face, 
smiling and happy, raised to his, was passing through the 
gate out on to the roadway. The mother looked, and as 
she looked, Dick turned his head until she could see his 
features. 

In that moment came the memory of a likeness, and 
she sunk down upon her knees with her face buried in 
her hands. 

‘‘] have learned already,” she moaned. 


THE Enp. 





Gheel: a Paradise for Fools. 


Tue problem of dealing with the insane, or with those 
who are in any way mentally irresponsible for their 
actions, has always presented difficulties to the physician 
and to the humanitarian. Lest such unfortunate beings 
should prove a danger to themselves or to the community 
at large, restraint is needful; but restraint is more or less 
synonymous with confinement, and confinement is neces- 
sarily loss of liberty to the individual, while it implies 
constant surveillance and a want of confidence that tends 
to develope a cunning desire to elude control on the part 
of the patient, and at the same time deprives him of any 
incentive to exercise the feeble gleams of reason that 
would justify a different treatment. If we compare the 
asylums of the present day, and the care and consideration 
bestowed upon their inmates, with the Bedlam of a century 
ago, or with those grim prison-houses of which Charles 
Reade has drawn so terrible and realistic a picture in his 
powerful novel “Hard Cash,” the difference is certainly 
as marked as light from darkness; but the principle of 
seclusion from the outer world, of non-intercourse with 
their fellow men, remains the same; and once the insane 
patient has been consigned to an asylum, however 
humanely planned and perfectly organised, he must per- 
force associate, not with the mentally sane, but with 
others, from whose disordered brains, as from his own, 
the divine light of reason has fled. 

In Gheel it is far otherwise ; there the insane, the idiot, 
the epileptic, and those grown childish from extreme old 
age, live untrammelled and unrestrained, except by such 
humane rules and regulations as are framed for their own 
welfare and protection; immured behind no lofty walls 
and strictly guarded enclosures, such as give to even the 
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most admirably ordered asylum the character of a prison, 
there they lead a quiet, peaceful existence among the 
people whose life-work it is to care for and to tend them ; 
they are free to wander through the pleasant country 
lanes, to work beneath the open air of heaven, and to 
engage in such occupations and recreations as their 
dwarfed or diseased intellects permit ; there, too, they are 
surrounded, not by warders and attendants—trained to 
look upon them as patients merely, instead of individuals 
—but by friends, who treat their ‘‘ boarders” with con- 
stant kindness and unvarying consideration. Surely, 
under such conditions as these, Gheel may be truthfully 
described as—a paradise for fools. 

But where or what is Gheel? I hear some of my 
readers ask; and the answer is forthcoming—Gheel 
is a large and prosperous village of some twelve 
thousand inhabitants, situated almost in the centre of 
that part of Belgium known as La Campine, a district 
that differs much in outward aspect from the fertile, 
cultivated country around; it consists for the most part 
of wide tracts of barren heath, covered with stunted 
brushwood and sparsely planted trees; here and there 
scattered hamlets cluster around some tall church spire, 
but there are few towns of any size or importance, and it 
is no doubt due in some degree to this natural isolation 
and separation from the more thickly populated parts of 
Belgium that the peculiar characteristics distinguishing 
the colony of Gheel were developed in the earlier periods 
of its history. Now the railway from Antwerp to Diissel- 
dorf connects the village with the outer world; but so 
recently as twenty-five or thirty years ago, when the only 
regular means of communication was by the heavy 
lumbering diligence, Gheel was still more a ¢erva incognita 
than at the present day. 

Before describing the salient features of this singular 
community, as they came under my own observation, it 
may be of interest if I narrate the traditionary story upon 
which the after-history of Gheel is based. Once upon a 
time, nearly thirteen hundred years ago, so runs the 
legend, there lived in Ireland a certain heathen king who 
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was more notorious for his vices than his virtues ; he had, 
however, a fair and saintly wife, Odilla, who had been 
converted to Christianity through the teaching of a priest 
or monk named Gereborn. The only child of this ill- 
assorted union was a girl, Dymphna, and so bitter was 
her father’s disappointment at having no son to succeed 
him, that he could hardly bear her in his sight, until at 
last Odilla, fearing some dire catastrophe, secretly sent 
her little daughter under the care of Gereborn to be 
brought up in a distant convent of nuns. Years passed 
on; Odilla died, and the king grew daily more vindictive 
and morose; in vain his courtiers strove to divert and 
soften his savage disposition ; in vain they urged him to 
take another wife; for a long time he refused to listen, 
but enraged at last by their persistence, he vowed that 
he would only marry a maiden as lovely as his dead 
queen had been in her early youth; and further, that 
unless such a maiden were forthcoming within three days, 
those of his counsellors who had wearied him with their 
importunities should be put to death. 

Here was a dilemma indeed; the king’s command 
appeared impossible—for where could a second Odilla be 
found? After much consultation, one suggestion alone 
seemed to offer a loophole for escape—though it was at 
best a dangerous alternative—who so likely to resemble 
a mother in mind and person as her only daughter ; let 
the Princess Dymphna be brought from her convent 
home, and, perchance, the sight of her might awaken the 
father’s dormant affection. The secret was well kept. 
The appointed day arrived, and the maiden, closely veiled, 
appeared before the king ; but when, at his command, she 
uncovered her face, he started back almost in fear. The 
living image of the dead Odilla seemed to stand before 
him, so perfectly in face and form did Dymphna recall 
the lovely bride whom, years ago, he had wooed and 
won. For a moment the king remained speechless, then, 
furious at the trick played upon him, he vowed it should 
avail his courtiers nothing ; he had commanded them to 
seek for him a wife, and now the maiden they had pre- 
sented, her and no other would he marry. 
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In vain Dymphna, horror-stricken, pleaded with her 
unnatural father ; in vain Gereborn added his prayers to 
hers: the king was inexorable. Mockingly he bade his 
daughter yield him a child’s obedience and a wife’s devo- 
tion, and gave her twenty-four hours in which to prepare 
for the nuptial ceremony. It was but a brief respite, but 
offered at least a chance of flight. Secretly, under cover 
of the darkness, Dymphna and Gereborn stole from the 
palace, and eluding the guards, reached the sea coast, and 
crossed in safety to that part of the country where Antwerp 
now stands. Here the infuriated king, following after in hot 
pursuit, lost all trace of the fugitives, until one day some 
of his soldiers happened to enter an inn near the little 
town of Oolen, where the woman who served them re- 
marked that she had but lately seen strange coins, like 
those they offered her. Further questioned, she told how 
a young and beautiful maiden and an aged priest had 
asked hospitality of her, on their way to a certain con- 
vent beyond the neighbouring village of Gheel. This 
was enough, and soon Dy mphna and her faithful com- 
panion were captured and brought before the king. 

Again he renewed his infamous proposal, to be met by 
the same firm denial. Gereborn, brave for the right, 
upbraided the pagan monarch for his wickedness, whereon 
the latter, lifting his heavy sword, slew the venerable 
priest, and as Dymphna fell trembling upon her knees, 
pleading for mercy, he seized her long hair, and, twisting 
it round his wrist, with one blow he severed her head 
from her body ; then, without waiting to give his victims 
burial, he returned to Ireland. After a time, it began to 
be rumoured that strange miracles of healing from. sick- 
ness and disease were wrought upon the scene of this 
horrible crime: the spot came to be considered as holy 
ground, and, at length, it was resolved to gather up the 
bones of the martyred saints and convey them to a more 
fitting sepulchre. Excavations were begun, when lo! two 
tombs of fair white marble were disclosed, lying side by 
side below the surface, which could only have been 
placed there by angelic hands. Great was the marvelling 
over such a manifest proof of Divine approval ; a solemn 
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feast day was appointed, on which, with priests in gor- 
geous raiment, and white robed acolytes swinging their 
smoking censers, the tombs of Dymphna and Gereborn 
were carried in a grand procession to the great church of 
St. Dymphna, then being built, and there they were laid 
to rest in a vault prepared for their reception beneath the 
high altar. 

Such is the legend of St. Dymphna, and visitors to 
Gheel to-day may find its closing scene portrayed in a 
curious group of figures, rudely “carved in stone, and 
placed within an ancient niche or shrine, protected by 
wrought-iron railings, upon the identical spot where the 
saint is said to have met her death. This primitive piece 
of sculpture, with its quaint angular figures, was erected 
by one Hendrik Berthaul, Heer (or Lord) of Gheel, in 
1286. In the centre of the group stands the heathen 
king, holding with his left hand the long hair of his 
daughter, who kneels with clasped hands at his feet, while 
the right is uplifted in the act of striking her with his 
sword. On one side lies the dead body of Gereborn, and 
on the other is seen a hideous misshapen figure, which 
we imagined must typify the evil spirit urging him on to 
commit the foul crime. A Flemish inscription records 
that it was on the 30th of May, in the year 600, that St. 
Dymphna died ; but her festival is annually kept on the 
15th day of that month, the date of the translation of her 
body to consecrated ground. This is the red-letter day 
of the entire year for Gheel; then the quaint old shrine 
is wreathed with garlands, and the uncouth figures are 
half buried beneath the sweet spring flowers strewn over 
them. People flock into the village from all the neigh- 
bouring hamlets, special masses are chanted before the 
shrine of the saint in the fine old Gothic church that 
bears her name, and high holiday is kept by the inhabi- 
tants, sane and insane alike. 

Not far from the church is an interesting building of 
early medizval architecture, whose low arched doorways 
and mullioned windows and belfry tower give it a some- 
what ecclesiastical appearance ; this was originally founded 


by the same Hendrik Berthaul, Heer of Gheel, as a 
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‘“Gasthuis” to receive the many pilgrims who sought 
health and strength at St. Dymphna’s shrine, but who, 
from the privations they endured through a lack of 
proper care and accommodation, must often have gone 
away in worse plight than when they came. Now it is 
an almshouse for the aged poor under the direction of a 
few sisters of charity, but for many a long year the 
ancient Gasthuis fulfilled its founder’s pious intention, 
until the village grew and increased in importance, and 
the people gradually accustomed themselves to take into 
their own homes as boarders those who desired to 
sojourn at Gheel, So far as I could learn, the belief in a 
peculiar benefit to be derived by the mentally afflicted 
has always existed, and it is probably from this very 
early association with various forms of brain disease that 
the Gheelois have acquired and fostered that singular 
aptitude for dealing with such cases that distinguishes 
them. There are certain families, so I was told, into 
which for generations certain classes of patients have 
always been received and cared for. It may be these are 
lunatics, or idiots, or epileptics ; but the peculiar treatment 
that each several phase of brain malady requires is so 
thoroughly understood, that the physician in charge has 
no difficulty in determining the most suitable home for 
special cases. 

As the visitor to Gheel leaves the railway station, he 
cannot fail to be impressed by the atmosphere of tranquil 
prosperity that pervades the place, and the look of cleanli- 
ness and order that give it some resemblance to a Dutch 
village. On either side the broad street which traverses 
it from end to end rise neat two-storied houses, white- 
washed and green-shuttered, their curtain-draped windows 
bright with flowers, here and there a somewhat more 
pretentious villa stands back from the street in a trim, 
shrub-bordered garden; on one side a narrow stream 
flows beneath tall, shady trees; in the centre of the 
village is a large square, and close by rises the imposing 
red brick church of St. Amand. Beyond the church a 
tree-planted enclosure tastefully laid out with winding 
walks and flower beds, constitutes in miniature the public 
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gardens of Gheel ; overlooking this enclosure is the Hotel 
de l’Agneau, a rambling old-fashioned inn, invested with 
the same air of solid comfort and leisured ease that 
appears to be the chief characteristic of the place. At 
this point the wide street bifurcates, one branch leading 
almost at right angles past the ancient shrine and Gas- 
thuis that commemorate Hendrik Berthaul’s liberality to 
St. Dymphna’s church, and the other continuing in a 
straight line on through the village until the Asylum is 
reached. This is a large, handsome red brick structure 
with two wings which was built about thirty-five or forty 
years ago, and stands in well-kept grounds, somewhat 
back from the high road, here bordered by an avenue of 
stately elms; on either side of this central edifice and 
connected with it and with each other by covered passages, 
are five pretty villas, three on one side and two on the 
other, also of red brick and uniform in design with the 
Asylum. These villas are intended for the resident 
medical staff; and the gardens and surrounding pleasure . 
grounds of the entire block of buildings are laid out with 
extreme care and taste. It may be interesting here to 
give some details as to the system upon which the organi- 
sation of the colony of Gheel is based. The village 
proper, together with ten neighbouring hamlets, each 
having its own church, and numerous outlying farms all 
within a circumference of twelve leagues, is divided into 
two sections ; for each of these a doctor-in-charge and his 
assistant (who must also be a fully qualified practitioner) 
are appointed, with four inspectors (s#rvezllants) ; the 
entire staff being subordinate to the medical director of 
the colony. This responsible position is at present filled 
by an eminent physician and authority on diseases of the 
brain, Dr. Peeters. 

The patients, whether male or female, who may be 
sent to Gheel for treatment, are received upon their 
arrival into the Asylum, where, during a minimum period 
of five days, they are subjected to the closest medical 
supervision and scrutiny. If at the end of this brief 
term of probation it is considered that they can, with 
perfect safety to themselves and others, be placed as 
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boarders in a private family, and also are likely to derive 
benefit from the comparative freedom from restraint, they 
are removed, the greatest care and forethought being 
exercised in the choice of a suitable home. I may 
remark here that before any inhabitant of Gheel can 
obtain the coveted privilege of having his or her name 
placed upon the register of xourricrers—a suggestive title 
that includes the quality of foster-parent equally with that 
of guardian and keeper—the strictest investigations are 
made as to the social position and moral character of 
the aspirant and his family, as to the sanitary and other 
conditions of the house they occupy, and as to the room 
or rooms destined to the use of the prospective 
“boarders.” These investigations apply equally to all 
classes, for as the patients at Gheel belong to different 
social grades, so too do the homes to which they are 
consigned. Strictly speaking, however, there are no 
poor in Gheel; many of the inhabitants are either well- 
to-do or possessed of small but independent means, and 
belong chiefly to the petzte bourgeotsze, the retired trades- 
man or artisan class; most of the houses have gardens, 
and to these is sometimes added a larger plot of ground, 
where vegetables for the household are cultivated, and 
which enables the owner to keep poultry and perhaps 
a cow or a few goats, or to rear two or three pigs. There 
are no local industries or manufactures, if we except two 
tobacco factories established within the last four or five 
years. 

The fenstonnazres (or private patients) have regular 
occupation and recreation provided for them in the families 
whose hospitality they enjoy. While treated as guests 
with kindly courtesy and consideration, they are en- 
couraged to share in the daily toil and simple pleasures 
of their hosts; the poorer patients work in the gardens 
or on the farms; the women sew and help in simple 
household duties ; the men, if they choose, may carry on 
a trade ; while those of a higher social position are stimu- 
lated to follow any pursuit that interests or amuses them. 
Music, painting, and other arts are cultivated ; as regards 
the former, there is an excellent Harmonic Society in the 
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village, which holds its regular gatherings and periodical 
concerts; and in these the sane and insane members 
alike take part to the great enjoyment of the entire com- 
munity. 

At infinite trouble, and in the face of some opposition, 
Dr. Peeters, whose watchful interest in the colony is 
unceasing, has succeeded in organising religious services 
for non-Catholic patients, of other than Belgian nationality, 
and now a Protestant pastor and a Jewish rabbi visit the 
village at regular intervals to minister to the spiritual 
needs of their respective flocks. It might, perhaps, be 
thought that the constant association and intercourse with 
those who are mentally afflicted would have a harmful 
effect upon the children of Gheel ; but I was assured that, 
on the contrary, accustomed as they are from infancy to 
the eccentricities and harmless vagaries of the unfortunate 
creatures around them, they learn to regard these inmates 
of their home, not with fear, but rather with a pitiful 
tenderness and protecting love. It is no unusual thing 
to see the lunatic boarder nursing the baby or watching 
the little ones while their mother is busied with her house- 
hold duties, or walking happily hand-in-hand to church 
with them on Sunday; and this mutual affection, so 
pathetically touching to an onlooker, is not only soothing, 
but often absolutely beneficial to the poor distraught 
brain of the patient. As an instance of this salutary 
influence, a story is told of an apparently harmless lunatic 
who when alone in the house one day, except for the wife 
of the xourriczer and her infant child, was suddenly seized 
with a paroxysm of homicidal fury; grasping the first 
weapon that came to his hand, a sharp shoemaker’s 
knife, and brandishing it aloft with frantic gestures, he 
threatened to kill her. The poor woman, in spite of her 
terror, managed to retain her presence of mind. She 
snatched her baby from its cradle, and holding it up 
between herself and the maniac, forced him backwards 
into a chair in one corner of the room; then thrusting 
the child on his lap, she rushed to the door, opened it, 
locked it on the outside, and sank down half-fainting 
upon the threshold; the neighbours hurrying up would 
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have entered by force, but she bade them wait for a 
moment and listen. The infant, awakened from its 
slumbers with such unaccustomed rudeness, was crying 
loudly, and the would-be murderer could be heard rocking 
it to and fro and soothing it into quietness with crooning 
words of love. The poor mother’s over-wrought nerves 
found relief in tears ; but the instinct that had taught her 
there was no danger for her child had been a true one, 
and when the doctor, who was, of course, summoned 
instantly, arrived and entered the house, the unfortunate 
lunatic was found perfectly calm, and still seated in the 
same place, with the little one peacefully slumbering in 
his arms. Needless to say, however, he was at once 
removed to the asylum; for a stringent rule is that no 
insane person showing a tendency to suicide, homicide, 
or vicious habits shall be admitted into the colony of 
Gheel. 

All possible danger to the community being thus 
guarded against, no irksome restrictions are put upon the 
liberty of the patients ; they are allowed to come and go 
unquestioned, to take long country rambles alone or in 
company, and it is very rare indeed that the trust placed 
in them or the privileges they enjoy are abused. To my 
query as to whether a patient ever attempted to run away, 
the reply given was ‘“ Very rarely indeed ” ; for one thing, 
except for the railway, Gheel is still comparatively isolated, 
owing to its natural position; then no insane boarder is 
ever allowed to have money in his or her possession, 
except on Sundays or festival days, when half a franc or 
a franc perhaps is given them to be spent in the village. 
The entire colony, too, is kept under the strictest medical 
supervision ; night or day the houses must be open for 
inspection if it should be considered necessary; the 
surveillants (inspectors) are authorised to time their visits 
at all hours ; in the early morning to see that the patients 
are not forced to rise too early or against their will; at 
midday, to note if the food prepared is sufficient and 
nourishing ; at night, when the family are about to retire 
to rest, to make sure that a due regard is paid to the 
warmth, comfort, and ventilation of the sleeping apart- 
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ments. The medical staff have also their regular daily 
rounds; for each of the two sections into which the 
colony is divided, there is, as I have already said, a 
doctor-in-charge, an assistant doctor, and four inspectors ; 
incurable cases are visited at least once a month by the 
doctor, and twice by the inspector, and those cases where 
there is the hope of ultimate recovery, are visited always 
once a week, and sometimes more frequently. 

The director and virtual head of this singular colony, 
Dr. Peeters, upon whom rests the immense responsibility 
of administering and controlling its affairs, not only keeps 
in touch with all that is going on through the daily reports 
of his subordinates, but twice, at least, during the year 
himself personally inspects every house and visits every 
patient, not only in the village of Gheel but throughout 
the entire district. To the courtesy of this gentleman I 
owe many of the details here given, but it was a matter 
of regret to me that, at the time of my visit to Gheel, he 
was absent on business in Brussels, and the personal 
interview I had hoped for became impossible. 

As regards the payment made by the patients. Where 
these are paupers or in indigent circumstances, the cost 
of their board and lodging is defrayed by the district or 
parish from which they are sent ; those whose friends are 
in a position to pay for them are charged according to 
the social condition of the family with whom they reside. 
I believe the cost of maintenance at Gheel varies from 
three hundred francs a year for a pauper patient, who is 
also provided with clothing, to three and four thousand 
francs in superior private houses; and I was told of an 
instance where six thousand francs was being paid an- 
nually by one patient, living in a chateau pleasantly 
situated at a short distance from the village. And here, 
to prove that the annual revenue derived from these pay- 
ments amounts to no inconsiderable sum, I may quote 
from a letter of Dr. Peeters :—‘“ If the village of Gheel 
wears an unwonted aspect of prosperity, it owes it most 
certainly to the colony. We (the executive) always 
insist that the laws of hygiene shall be strictly observed, 
that perfect cleanliness shall reign in the houses, that the 
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windows shall be bright with flowers. We have the right 
to make these and other demands, for the sums paid by 
our patients to the inhabitants of Gheel amount to over 
800,000 francs a year.” During the year 1894, one 
thousand and one male patients and eight hundred and 
eighty-five female were received into the colony, making 
a total of eighteen hundred and eighty-six ; of these, two 
hundred belonged to the middle and upper classes, and 
were of various nationalities. One male patient com- 
mitted suicide, and four deaths, also among the men, were 
the result of accidents; but, as a rule, the death rate from 
natural causes is low, and the general health of the 
patients is excellent. In that year, 1894, sixty-two 
patients left the colony cured. I might easily multiply 
details and facts, but enough has been said to give, at 
least, a general impression of a singularly interesting 
place, and if this short sketch of the colony of Gheel, 
and the methods there employed in the treatment of the 
insane, but serve to make it more widely known, my pur- 
pose will have been fulfilled. 
ALICE ISAACSON. 





“bis Majesty.” 


It was a nickname given him because of a certain regal 
air he possessed. His name, as stated by his godfathers 
and godmothers, was Mark, and his surname Ledbury; 
but most of his friends never thought of calling him any- 
thing else among themselves but ‘‘ His Majesty.” 

Not that he ever gave himself unpleasant airs ; far, far 
from it. Only there was something royal about the man— 
he had the royal gift of always remembering a face, of 
always saying the right thing, of making himself popular 
everywhere by his cheery words and pleasant smiles. 

There was nothing distant or grand about him; his 
nature was one of those kindly expansive ones, which 
endear themselves to others; and although he was a man 
of the world and had seen plenty of life, he never lost a 
certain simplicity and trustfulness in his fellow-creatures, 
which were amongst his greatest charms. _ 

Some people thought his simplicity absurd, and said 
that he would have been much happier if he had not 
always been in the habit of trusting people and of dis- 
believing in their faults. 

But I don’t know. It is true that he had to suffer some 
disillusions in his life, because he believed in unworthy 
people, and wove a little halo of perfection round those he 
loved. Yet his friends who loved him would not have had 
him different; and. sometimes I think his very faith in you 
made you try to be what he believed you to be. Some- 
how you felt you were, in a sort of way, on your honour 
with him. 

But this was not always so. I have said that he was a 
man of the world, and, busy surgeon though he was, he 
went out a great deal and was welcomed everywhere. 
He was such a pleasant, genial person to have as one of 
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your house party—equally pleasant to men and women, 
a good sportsman, and thorough maz in the best sense of 
the word, on the one hand, but ready on the other to 
make himself useful and agreeable when the ladies of the 
house wanted him. 

‘‘Oh! we must have Dr. Ledbury,” was said by more 
than one hostess, when making up her summer and 
autumn parties. 

But, popular as he was, made much of wherever he 
went, there lay far down in the man’s heart a deep-seated 
love of, and longing for, a home of his own. I do not 
think that bachelor existence, with all its charms, had 
much real fascination for him. He had beautiful visions, 
unknown to anyone, of the sort of ““home” he would 
like, and of the kind of woman who should be its queen. 
He wanted a home of his own and a wife of his own, 
who would enter into and understand all his hopes and 
ambitions and longings—wanted them with an intensity 
which no one, who only knew the surface of the man, 
would ever have realised. 

He had a wonderful ideal in his mind of the woman 
who should be his wife. When he met Blanche Mans- 
bridge, in a great Hampshire country house, he thought 
he had, at last, found the ideal for which he had looked 
all his life. 

He saw her first on a heavenly summer morning. She 
wore a white dress, and looked fair and fresh and sweet, 
and he thought she was the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen. 

Certainly she was very pretty—that fact was indis- 
putable, and she knew perfectly well how to make the 
best of her beauty. 

And His Majesty fell down and worshipped her. 

I think he fancied, in that dear, simple soul of his, that 
she was the fresh, dainty, innocent girl she looked; no 
power on earth would have persuaded him to believe 
that “art” ever had the faintest hand in supplementing 
her loveliness, nor that the apparent simplicity of the 
white gown she affected was an elaborately thought-out 
arrangement. 
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How he watched the girl, in those summer days when 
they first met, with a strange new light in his faithful grey 
eyes. How he loved to see the colour creep up into her 
face as he talked to her, and those pretty blue eyes droop 
under his gaze. 

Oh! but she was a clever girl! 

She knew, to a hand’s turn, how to twist a man like 
this round her little finger. It is a marvel to me how 
she managed all that fascinating blushing ; the lovely shy 
upward look of her eyes was more easily achieved, I 
expect, and, of course, it was not difficult to sit and smile 
upon His Majesty, whilst he poured out to-her all his 
ambitions and hopes, all the keenness about his work, all 
his love for it. All his soul, in fact, he laid at her feet, 
and she ? 

Well, she smiled into his eyes, and asked little in- 
terested questions, and agreed with all his great ideals 
and noble hopes, and said she thought his profession 
was the greatest in the world, and so on, and so on, 
unti]l—— 

Bah! it makes one sick to think of it. 

Blanche Mansbridge was the third daughter of a man 
of good family and very poor means, and her elder sisters 
were still unmarried; and though in the ordinary course 
of things no doubt the Mansbridges would have looked 
upon the marriage of one of their daughters with even so 
rising a surgeon as Mark Ledbury as a terrible mésalhance, 
still, as matters stood in the family at present, a marriage 
with azybody was a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

And so it came to pass, only a few months after he had 
first seen Blanche, on a sunshiny, spring day, there was 
a very magnificent wedding in St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
when the world in general went wild over the excessive 
loveliness of the bride, and a smaller world interested 
itself over the enormous number of the wedding presents, 
a full list of which appeared in the Morning Post. 

But the man who took Blanche Mansbridge to be his 
until death should part them, had no thought of anything 
but that the shining figure beside him was a very queen 
among women, whose shoes he was not worthy to kiss, 
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and that, with her to urge him on, he could climb life’s 
most difficult steeps, and realise the noblest and best of 
his ideals. 

Poor Majesty! oh, poor Majesty ! 

Never did a man believe in a woman as he did in this 
one ; but, before the honeymoon was over, she was bored 
to death with him. 

She had married him because, having thoroughly 
gauged him, she knew that she could, as she expressed 
it, ‘ have a good time” as his -wife. She realised well 
enough, little cat, the big generous nature of the man 
with whose great heart she was tampering. She was 
fully aware that he would give her money liberally for 
all her extravagances, liberty to do as she pleased, and 
an adoring, unquestioning devotion, which struck her as 
a useful appendage, if boring at times. 

She did not hesitate to let him see that it bored 
her. 

When the honeymoon was over, he brought her back 
to his big house in Cavendish Square, and they stood 
alone in the great drawing-room. He drew her to him 
with a passionate loving gesture, and lifting her face 
gently to his, kissed her tenderly. 

‘This is the beginning of our home life, my wife,” he 
said, ‘it is the happiest day of my life; I don’t believe 
anyone ever longed for a real home as I have—and you 
will give it to me.” 

He looked long and earnestly into her lovely upturned 
face, on which was no answering response to his tender- 
ness—only a little fretful pucker about the mouth, and an 
impatient expression about the blue eyes. 

She drew herself out of his arms almost pettishly, 
though she laughed. 

“Oh, Mark, we must stop this sort of thing now,” she 
said, turning to the glass to readjust her hat, ‘“‘ We have 
done our honeymoon, and have got to settle into old 
married people. What will the servants think, if they 
see us going on like this?” 

She laughed again, and His Majesty smiled, too—but 
far down in his heart there stole a little aching sense of 
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wonder, which, however, he did not allow even to himself 
was pain. ‘ 

He had looked forward intensely to the days when his 
wife would be at home to greet him at the end of his busy 
day; but somehow his longings never seemed quite to reach 
realisation, though every day he thought would see their 
fulfilment. Of course, he said to himself cheerily, at first, in 
settling in, Blanche naturally had a good deal of shopping 
to do, and many calls to pay. By-and-by things would 
be different. So day after day he came back, to find the 
drawing-room deserted—his wife out—and he drank his 
tea, as in his bachelor time, in his own study, and tried 
to look hopefully forward to the morrow. That vision of 
his wife, perhaps even waiting for him in his study—to 
give him his tea and hear of his day’s doings—was 
vanishing into a dim distance. So, too, were his dreams 
of interesting her in his beloved hospital, which was very 
near to his heart. 

“Dear,” he said to her one day, ‘I wonder whether 
you would care to come down to the Hospital sometimes 
and visit one of the wards. Some day I shall have a 
Ward of my own, when I’m on the staff, and it would be 
awfully jolly to feel you were sharing my work.” In his 
voice was an almost imperceptible ring of wistfulness, 
which would surely have touched a less shallow, self- 
absorbed woman, than the one who lay back amongst the 
big cushions of the sofa, stroking the gleaming folds of her 
dainty dress. She lifted her eyes to his—the pretty eyes 
with their deeply-fringed lids—eyes that seemed still to 
him so sweet and innocent. A look of trouble was in 
their blue depths now. 

“Oh, Mark, must I?” she said, shrinking back a little, 
“You don’t know how dreadfully bad it makes me feel to 
see a lot of sick people. I don’t believe I could bear it. 
I went into a Hospital once, and | was ill myself after- 
wards,” and she gave a most effective little shudder. If 
it was acting, it was very cleverly done, and she drew 
nearer to her husband as she finished speaking, and laid 
her soft curly head against his arm. ‘Of course I hate 
not pleasing you,” she went on, in her low purring voice, 
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“but I can’t tell you what I feel about sick people—even 
hearing a lot about them makes me quite faint—it’s horrid 
of me.” 

But she lifted her eyes again to Mark’s, and the little 
deprecating, pleading look in them made his own grow 
wonderfully tender—and he kissed her gently—and, alas, 
only thought what a sensitive little wife he had, and how 
tender-hearted ; and it struck him, too, how good of her 
to say she was horrid. 

So much for clever acting and a pair of bewildering 
blue eyes. Ah, poor Majesty! 

He took that disappointment, as he had taken all the 
others—very quietly and philosophically—trying to per- 
suade himself that naturally a young girl would not care 
to go and visit Hospital wards—that by and by things 
would be different—she would get older. She was so 
young now—of course, that was it. 

I say ‘“‘trying to persuade himself,” because, though 
naturally he breathed no syllable about it, at that time 
there began to be a troubled look in his grey eyes that 
had looked so frankly and cheerily on life before. And 
the lines round his strong mouth and chin deepened ever 
so littke—and it hurt his friends who loved him to note 
these little signs, that some of the glory in his life had 
faded. 

It was easy enough for outsiders to see and understand. 
The man with his strong, simple, loving nature unspoilt, 
had made a mistake in thinking he had found a woman 
with a nature like his own. 

She was just a thorough woman of the world, and as 
worldly as they are made, and her shallow soul cared for 
very little else in this world beyond pretty clothes and 
the squirrel-round of Society, and as much admiration 
bestowed upon her as she could get. 

Now-a-days, too, His Majesty founda change in his 
house. When he came in at five o'clock, longing for a 
little quiet and rest, there seemed always to be a sense 
of bustle and movement all over the establishment. 
Streams of people up and down the stairs; a buzz and 
clatter of voices and cups in the drawing-room over his 
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head. Mark went up on the first few occasions on which 
this was going on, to find his wife surrounded by a crowd 
of smart men and women, smartly dressed herself, with 
flushed face and shining eyes, enjoying hugely the fact of 
being the centre of a little admiring court. 

Somehow it seemed to Mark as if his house was never 
his own; so many of Blanche’s smart friends were con- 
stantly in and out of it. A good many of the men friends 
of her girl-days were constantly there, but there was 
never one special person in attendance. She was far too 
worldly-wise to run the faintest risk of scandal, and pos- 
sessed far too little heart. It simply amused her to be 
admired—that was all. 

She next insisted on giving a series of “dinners and 
at homes”; and Mark, hospitable as he invariably was, 
and fond of society himself to a reasonable extent, grew 
to positively loathe the unceasing social duties which his 
wife exacted. 

When they had no one dining with them, they had 
plenty of engagements; and as Mark had a rooted dislike 
to his wife’s going out without him, he either went with 
her or followed her later, and contrived to burn his candle 
emphatically at both ends, not to say in the middle too, 
which told even upon 47s strength at last, strong though 
he was. 

He and his wife never spent an evening alone now. 
His dream of those blissful times, when he would sit in 
a comfortable armchair, and his wife close to him on 
the arm of his chair perhaps, when they would have long 
talks, and he could discuss with her all his hopes and long- 
ings—had faded away into the far background of his mind. 

Only his heart ached sometimes with a little dull ache, 
which grew and grew. One day he asked his wife if she 
would come down with him to Richmond and spend the 
day in the park, in the heavenly autumn weather. He 
very seldom had a spare day, and when he did get one 
he longed for quiet and fresh air, and country sights and 
sounds. 

“Richmond!” she exclaimed. ‘Oh! Mark, how dull; 
and only you and I alone, too!” 
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“And only you and I alone too’—the words struck 
him like a stab. 

“Tf you want to come out with me, come and shop— 
do, Mark, if you have time ; it would be such fun.” 

Poor man! it was not altogether fun to him to spend 
the sunny afternoon in following his wife from shop to 
shop ; and yet the fact that she seemed glad to have him 
with her, made his sore heart leap for joy. 

As for Blanche, she was in her element ; and when 
she found that her husband wished to buy for her every 
pretty garment she admired, she had a royal time 
indeed ! 

Mark loved her so; he loved to give her pretty things 
—to see her blue eyes shine and sparkle over them. 

‘““She is just a happy child after all,” he thought to 
himself, in his simple soul. 

But I doubt whether Blanche had ever really been a 
child at all ; now at all events she was a shallow, butter- 
fly woman, with nothing of the child about her, except 
those innocent seeming eyes of hers and her exquisite 
colouring. 

She entered into no interests of her husband’s—they 
merely bored her. 

It was on a pouring wet afternoon in November, that 
he came in brimming over with boyish excitement, to 
tell her that one of the ambitions nearest his heart was 
at last attained. He had been elected on the staff of the 
hospital he loved, and his one longing, after he had 
heard it, was to rush home and tell his wife. 

He came in soaking wet out of the dripping rain, and 
springing up the stairs two at a time, opened the draw- 
ing-room door eagerly. His wife was alone, sitting by the 
fire, the light of the softly shaded electric lamps falling 
on the delicate green of her exquisite tea-gown, on the 
shining glory of her hair. 

She looked up as he hurried in, his eyes radiant, his 
face beaming ; but no answering smile showed on hers. 

‘“Oh, Mark!” she exclaimed, petulantly, drawing her 
dainty skirts round her, ‘‘ how disgustingly wet you are ; 
do for goodness sake go and change before you come 
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into the drawing-room ; and don’t let any wet drip on 
my dress, you will spoil it completely.” 

The smile died from his lips, the light was quenched 
in his eyes, but his voice was very gentle, though he 
stood where he was and came no nearer. 

“1 came——” he began, but she interrupted him 
almost sharply. 

“Do look at your boots, Mark—on the carpet—how 
can you come into the room like this? do go and 
change!” 

Then His Majesty turned away, without another word, 
and tramped slowly and wearily upstairs to his dressing- 
room. His wife had said no word of anxiety for him 
in his wet clothes—all she had thought of was her own 
garment and the carpet. 

A little bitter feeling crept about the man’s big loving 
heart. He had wanted so much—so much to come and 
tell his wife of his joy to be sympathised with. 

There was something almost childlike about the man’s 
eager wish to share everything with her—to come and 
bring her all his interests and pleasures. But like 
Gallio, she cared for none of these things. 

And while her husband stumbled wearily about in his 
cold dressing-room, hunting out dry socks and getting 
into other clothes, se sat in the drawing-room by the 
fire, planning a new ball dress. 

And His Majesty came down again to find her deep 
in calculation and plans, but she had not thought of tea 
for him, or any other comfort. And if his body was 
chilled and weary, still more was he chilled to the very 
soul. 

“You know that ball I am going to in January?” 
she asked, glancing up after he had been standing by 
the fire for a few moments, “well, I think I must get a 
new dress for it.” 

“ Certainly, darling,” his voice was as light as ever ; 
the heartache did not show through. “Tell me how 
much you want and you shall have a cheque.” 

‘You've very good taste about clothes,” she went on, 
looking at him critically; “so I want you to tell me 
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whether you think I should look nice in yellow satin— 
ever so pale—with Neapolitan violets on the bodice and 
round the waist. What do you think ?” 

She spoke as if the fate of the Empire depended on 
her decision, and Mark, as he always did, threw himself 
into her mood. 

‘It sounds awfully nice,” he answered ; ‘‘ you ought to 
look well in that combination of colour, my dear. I 
forget where the ball is?” 

“Oh, the Digby’s, in Surrey. It’s going to be rather 
a big affair. I wonder if you will be able to come, 
Mark ?” 

‘“T’ll do my best, sweetheart ; of course, I shall come 
if I possibly can, to see you in the yellow satin, if for 
nothing else. I love to see my wife playing the part of 
‘first lady.’ But circumstances have changed a little, and 
I may not be free.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” 

“ Well, I’ve been elected to the staff of the dear old 
hospital to-day, and I may be awfully busy just when 
this ball is on.” 

He still spoke eagerly, though somehow the glory 
had gone out of the announcement now. 

Blanche did not even look up. 

“Oh! a stupid appointment,” she said, yawning. “I 
don’t understand what it means quite. I thought perhaps 
you meant you were going to do something really interest- 
ing.” And she picked up a book from the table beside 
her, and began idly turning its leaves. 

“Really interesting ”—and this was the fulfilled ambi- 
tion of years of waiting. This was his work—his life; 
and his wife called it ‘(a stupid appointment.” 

And His Majesty’s eyes grew to have in them a haunting 
look of heartbreak, though he was as bright and cheery as 
ever to everyone outside ; but the people who loved him 
knew that the old ring in his laugh had vanished, and 
that the look of pain in his eyes came from a pain that 
was eating into his very soul. 

But when January came, and the week before the ball, 
His Majesty caught a severe chill, and though for a day 
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or two he went about and did his work as usual, in his 
customary plucky way,he had at last to succumb; and on the 
Monday before the ball, one of his colleagues, a physician 
of eminence and long experience, made him go to bed. 

Blanche was one of those women who are useless in 
cases of sickness. There was nothing about er of the 
‘ministering angel” type. She hated a sick room, and 
had no notion what to do when she got inside one; and 
I really believe she thought it a great nuisance that Mark 
should have fallen ill just then. 

As if he did it to spite her! 

“It is so very annoying,” she said plaintively to a lady 
who happened to be calling, and who had commiserated 
her upon her husband being ill. ‘ You see, we are due to 
go to a ball on Wednesday, and now, of course, Mark 
can’t go—it’s so much pleasanter when he takes me.” 

“You are still going yourself, then?” the lady asked, 
a touch of surprise in her voice. ‘Then I hope Dr. 
Ledbury is not very bad?” 

‘‘Oh no, he just has a horrid cold, and he is ordered 
to stay in bed and keep warm. I see no reason why | 
should not go to the ball—I can do really nothing for 
him.” 

The lady went away in righteous and, I think, natural 
wrath. 

“Little beast,” she said emphatically to her own 
husband, ‘‘there she sat, looking so pretty, and talking 
about her ball and all, and actually told me she could do 
nothing for her husband, though he is ill in bed. Id like 
to hear myself say that if you were ill in bed—how I pity 
Dr. Ledbury!” 

But Dr. Ledbury’s wife only pitied herself. She 
wandered occasionally in and out of her husband's room ; 
looked from a respectful distance at his flushed face on 
the pillow, and heard his hard cough and difficult breath- 
ing with more of annoyance than pity. 

“T don’t think I’ll come too near you,” she said airily ; 
‘‘it would give so much extra trouble if I caught this 
cold too.” | 

And the same laudable desire to save trouble, no doubt 
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urged her to have her bed made up in the dressing- 
room. 

His Majesty’s eyes followed her hungrily and wist- 
fully each time she came into his room and flitted 
about, humming snatches of dance music, and fidgeting 
restlessly till she felt she might go out again. 

His head ached a good deal, and he felt an intense 
desire for stillness—perhaps a cool hand on his forehead. 
But her evident fear of catching his cold made him refrain 
from asking her to do anything for him, and though her 
restless movements tried him almost beyond endurance, it 
was such joy to him to see her about him, that he would 
not for the world have done anything to curtail her already 
limited visits. 

“Tam such a fool about nursing, Mark, that I think 
Jane” (the parlourmaid) “ had better attend to you, and I 
will just look in and out to cheer you up.” 

So the faithful Jane did her best for the master she 
adored, and his wife killed time as best she could till 
Wednesday. 

‘Mark, dear,” she said to him on that morning, when 
she came into his room, “you are really better, aren't 

ou?” 

He smiled faintly, and a fit of coughing prevented his 
answering fora moment. Then he whispered cheerily— 
he could not speak above a whisper now— 

“Oh yes, darling !—pounds better.” 

He thought she was really anxious about him, and the 
thought sent a thrill of joy through him. 

‘Because, Mark, then you wouldn’t think me horrid if 
I went this afternoon to the Digbys, would you? You 
see it is the ball to-night—and—of course, I should be 
back by Friday.” 

The stab of pain at his heart was almost physical, it 
hurt so cruelly—so bitterly. She could want to go away 
—to dance—to amuse herself, while he was ill! 

Every bit of the light that had come into his eyes at 
her first words, died out of them now, and it never came 
back to them again—never again. 


“The ball—I—had—forgotten it,” he whispered with 
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difficulty. ‘You must go, of course, my dear—if you 
like.” 

So gentle to her—so gentle always—never thinking 
what he liked—always of her. 

“Well, of course I should “ke to go, Mark; I’ve got 
my dress and all.” 

“Ah, yes, the pale yellow dress and violets; show it 
to me, dear.” 

He panted wearily for breath, but she did not notice 
it, as she brought in the beautiful dress; and in her 
excitement, forgot her fears, and laid it on the bed. 

He looked at it wistfully. 

‘“‘T should have liked to see you in it,” he said, ‘it is 
very lovely.” 

“T'll put it on, if you like—it is no trouble.” 

Her voice was eager, it never was any trouble to put 
on smart clothes—she loved it above everything. 

And in a few more minutes she was standing before 
him, a radiant beautiful vision, the soft satin falling about 
her graceful form in lovely shimmering folds, the dainty 
violets that lay against her neck showing up its dazzling 
whiteness, and making her golden hair look like a halo 
of glory. 

“My beautiful wife,” he whispered gently, “my 
beautiful wife!” 

The door opened quietly behind them, and the great 
doctor who was attending him entered the room. At 
the sight of the graceful figure in her exquisite dress, the 
old man looked profoundly astonished. He glanced from 
his patient to his wife, and back again. 

“Why, Mrs. Ledbury!” he exclaimed. 

“My husband wanted to see my ball-dress,” she said 
gaily, ‘I am going to a ball to-night, and I have humoured 
him and put on my dress for him to see,” and she laughed 
her little tinkling laugh. 

‘““You—are—going to a ball—to-nzghi ?” 

The great man scanned her, as if she were some 
strange new specimen. 

‘Yes; Mark says he can spare me quite well,and of course 


I shall be back by Friday. Now I won't disturb you.” 
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And without giving him time to answer her, she swept 
away, Mark’s eyes watching her till she vanished. 

“She does not think I am bad,” he said, looking at 
the kindly old face above him. 

““T didn’t say you were bad, my boy, did I?” But 
there was a strange huskiness in the gruff old voice, and 
I think if Mark’s eyes had not been tired, he would have 
seen a dimness in those keen old eyes that scrutinised 
his. 

‘‘There’s no question of your being bad—get right as 
fast as you can, and get your wife back to look after vou. 
That’s all.” 

But downstairs he sent for Mrs. Ledbury, and when, 
after keeping him waiting for ten minutes, she came 
rustling in, dressed for travelling in the magnificent sables 
which had been Mark’s latest present, all the kindness 
had gone from his eyes and voice; both were stern and 
hard. 

‘Are you aware, Mrs. Ledbury,” he said, ‘“ that your 
husband is extremely ill ?” 

Just for a moment she looked startled, then she smiled 
up in his face. 

‘‘You are trying to frighten me,” she answered; “he 
told me himself he was better.” 

‘Oh, did he?”—the tone grew drier—‘he is xot 
better, he is worse—he is exceedingly ill. Does he like 
your going away to-day ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered naively, “ he said I must cer- 
tainly go, and was so pleased with my dress. I will come 
back to-morrow if you think I ought,” she added, plain- 
tively, ‘‘and if Mark really wants me; I was going to 
stay till Friday, but if he is really ill—I thought he only 
had a bad cold?” she asked, abruptly. 

‘He has pneumonia and is very ill; I can say no. 
more, Mrs. Ledbury; you will forgive my saying that 
your place is here.” 

Blanche drew herself up. 

‘‘My husband thinks I can go,” she said, haughtily, 
‘‘and I see no reason why I should not, and——” 
“Very well, madam,” the old doctor caught up his 
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hat and gloves and turned to the door, “I can say no 
more—I have warned you!” 

Blanche went straight up to her husband’s room. 

‘“Oh, Mark,” she said, indignantly, ‘that horrid old 
man says you are very ill and that I ought not to leave 
you ; and | am sure you are better—you said so. Would 
you rather I stayed? because—if you would — of 
course 

A tiny light of hope dawned in the tired eyes, and a 
little happy smile began to flicker round his mouth. If 
she would but stay, and of her own free will—— 

‘“Though,” she went on, “it does seem a pity, if 
you're better—and—my lovely dress.” 

I think at that moment His Majesty’s ideal lay 
shattered for ever. But even now he could smile at her 
bravely as he said— 

‘My dear, you must certainly go—I—shall be—better 
before you come back.” 

“| thought so,” she said, triumphantly ; ‘1 knew that 
old man was fussing. Thank you, Mark dear,” and she 


actually stooped and kissed his forehead lightly before 
she tripped away to have a cab called and depart. 


* * * * * 


“Come home at once.” 

Blanche stared at the telegram that was handed to her 
on the Friday morning, as she stood chatting and laugh- 
ing in the great conservatory of the Digby’s house. 

Her face grew white, and she turned a little helplessly 
to the man at her side. 

“It says ‘come home at once,’” she said ; ‘“‘ what does 
it mean? Mark must be worse.” 

She had stayed till the Friday, after all, arguing in her 
shallow little heart that as she had heard nothing on 
Thursday from Cavendish Square, he must be better. 
And she wanted to stay for the theatricals on Thursday 
night to show off another smart frock ; “and after all,” 
she said to herself, ‘one day can really make no differ- 
ence. I will sit with Mark a lot all Saturday to make 


” 


up. 
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So she enjoyed herself to the full, and did not give 
many thoughts to her home, or to the man who lay all 
that weary Thursday, hoping against hope that the doors 
would open, and that he would hear his wife’s footfall 
on the floor, and see her lovely laughing face. 

No, she did not think of him; though all day he 
thought of her, and longed for her with a dreary, hope- 
less longing ; till late in the afternoon her telegram came 
deferring her coming till the morrow. 

Still he smiled in the doctor’s face. 

‘“My wife is unexpectedly detained,” he murmured, 
clasping the telegram in his poor weak hands. ‘ Un- 
expectedly detained.” Then he turned his face to the 
wall. 

When she got that telegram on Friday morning, 
Blanche started home at once, and about three o’clock in 
the afternoon she reached her own house. On the 
threshold of the door she met the great doctor, his rugged 
face lined more than usual, his kindly eyes troubled and 
dim. 

He drew aside to let her pass into the hall, only taking 
off his hat to her with frigid politeness. 

“Oh!” she said, timidly laying her hand on his arm, 
“they telegraphed for me. Is Mark worse? or is he 
better, now that you are going?” 

A stern look came into the eyes that met hers. 

“Madam!” he answered grimly, “your husband 
died this morning. I am glad you have been able to 
return to make all necessary arrangements.” And raising 
his hat once more, he left the house. 

“T can’t help it if I was cruel,” he muttered, “she 
wants it. He died of a broken heart, if ever a man did— 
he had no heart to get well.” 

And Blanche stood where he had left her, with a white 
face and quivering lips, and her blue eyes brimming with 
tears. 

Dead ?—Mark dead? Oh! it was impossible—im- 
possible! She must go and see—why, it could not 
be! 

The house was deathly still she thought as she went 
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upstairs shivering, with slow dragging steps. On the 
landing she met Jane, her eyes swollen with crying. 

“Oh! ma’am!” the girl cried, “oh, ma'am!” and 
burst again into bitter weeping. 

Blanche looked at her. 

“Ts it true?” she said, in a dazed voice. 

“ True! Oh, come and see him, ma’am,” the maid 
sobbed, and moving on in front of her mistress she 
opened the door of the room in which Blanche had said 
“Good-bye” to her husband only two days ago. 

A trained nurse was moving softly about the room, 
but on seeing Blanche she stole quietly away, drawing 
Jane after her. 

Blanche looked fearfully round. The familiar room, 
with its unfamiliar stillness struck a chill terror into her 
heart. She shrank back against the wall, and looked at 
everything except—except at the still form upon the 
bed. 

She had feared sickness—she feared death a thousand 
times more. Why had they left her alone, here in this 
horrible silence with—with 7z#? She could have 
screamed in sheer terror, but something within her, she 
did not understand, kept her silent. 

Still shrinking close against the wall, she let her eyes 
fall at last upon the bed, and then some strange fascina- 
tion led her to draw nearer. 

The little butterfly woman looked down with wide 
frightened eyes at the man whose heart she had broken, 
lying still now in the majesty of Death. A great cross 
of violets lay on his heart, brought only an hour before 
by the students who had loved him. 

The strong face seemed even stronger in death, and 
the lines that sorrow had carved, Death had wiped out. 
But the tender eyes were closed—they would never look 
lovingly at her again; the lips that had smiled on her 
to the very last were set now, in a grave, quiet curve, 
and the stillness terrified her. 

“Mark! oh, Mark, wake up!” she said in a whisper, 
‘TI am so frightened”; and she cowered back against the 
wall again and broke into wild sobs and tears. 
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But His Majesty lay still in the slumber from which 
there is no awakening. 


* * * * 


‘And I think I shall wear deep widow's weeds,” she 
was saying, only next day, to her bosom friend. ‘‘ They 
are so becoming—especially as I am fair; and black is 
always charming—don’t you think’so, dear?” 


Ah, poor Majesty! poor Majesty ! 


L. G. Moser Ly. 





The Pitiful history of Gertrude. 


THERE is no romance in the history of Gertrude Heming- 
ford. It is a very plain tale—perhaps in the sense of 
plain which means unbeautiful. But it is right that it 
should be told as it happened, for it is easily distorted 
one way or the other; and amongst those that blamed 
her most bitterly there are some who only wanted the 
opportunity, to have made as great a failure as the hand- 
some, high-spirited girl that, riding or walking, was one of 
the brightest sights to be encountered in Beasworth. 

In the Hemingford family the girls altogether pre- 
ponderated—that is to say, Walter was away in London, 
and Richard was still at school. Moreover, Mrs. 
Hemingford was a managing woman, and ruled all things 
at the Terne House, and wanted also to rule all things 
in Ristoft. Ristoft Hall, of course, at the other end of 
the place, belongs to a great magnate, who has other 
much larger and more beautiful estates than Ristoft, and, 
consequently, it is only occupied in a temporary manner 
at uncertain intervals during the shooting season. The 
magnate, however, who is one of the great supports of 
the country party, takes his rents all the same, or as 
much as ever he can get of them; and is much looked 
up to by the Beasworth tradesmen, who, not seeing that 
it is just this sort of thing that makes the place grow 
poorer and poorer, regard him as a (potentially) beneficent 
patron, who may some day do something to turn back 
again the tide of prosperity which is steadily flowing 
away from the villages and little market towns into the 
big cities. But all that is quite another story, and has 
only a very indirect connection with poor Gertrude 
Hemingford’s blunder. 

The truth is, that when George Hemingford married 
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Catherine Brockley, he married his master. The 
Brockleys are a widespread and powerful family, who 
had some money amongst them, and the reputation of 
much more, which they made the most of, and Mrs. 
Hemingford had the qualities of her race. And what 
with farming some of his land himself, and taking a lease 
of some of the Ristoft land to fit in with it, and letting 
the rest of his land in the ordinary way on a yearly 
tenancy, with the result that the rent of it kept falling, 
while being a solvent man and not a mere sucked-dry 
farmer, he had to pay in full to the Ristoft agent, not to 
mention the inevitable mortgage on the land he ‘‘owned,” 
Hemingford had not got his affairs in such a train as 
would have given him artificial courage to stand up 
against the reputation for business ability of the Brockleys. 
Consequently, Mrs. Hemingford ruled at Ristoft, and 
her lord found consolation in betaking himself to those 
branches of business in which women cannot interfere, 
and already an old man, with the keenness.and vigour of 
youth long lost, persuaded himself that he might retrieve 
things from outside. Being a countryman, this meant 
not the Stock Exchange, but nothing worse than New- 
market, and a little gentlemanly dealing and breeding 
and the things that go with them. In his operations he 
met with the usual fate which awaits the amateur who 
sets out to beat the professional at his own game. But 
though a colt or two in training that are to do great 
things and never do, and a share in various other 
arrangements that do not come off, cost money, nothing 
very disastrous happened, except that the perennial 
absence of pence which in these latter years has come to 
afflict the whole of the Ickleset country was felt a little 
more keenly at the Terne House than elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Hemingford had her way in most 
things, and was a very grand lady; but the local milkmen 
thought it inconsistent with her grandeur for her to call 
in her brougham on lower middle-class people in Beas- 
worth to induce them to take the Ristoft farm milk, 
which coming in five miles from the country, usually 
arrived late for breakfast. That, of course, was mere 
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trade prejudice. We have long ago got over ideas of 
that sort, and nowadays read over xodlesse oblige with a 
difference. Moreover, the charity subscription and the 
political canvass have supplied our women-folk with the 
necessary training for the work, and made it no longer 
distasteful and unfamiliar. 

But whether it was the knowledge that though things 
would last her husband’s time there would be an utter 
break up afterwards, or whether it was that curious 
instinct which makes some mothers seem to care for 
nothing but to marry off their girls portionless at the 
earliest possible moment, and to carefully guard their 
sons from a similar fate, it is certain that Mrs. Heming- 
ford distinctly encouraged Edward Merton. 

That gentleman was over for the winter from Colorado, 
where he was said to be doing well. He had been there 
or elsewhere long enough to somewhat Americanise him- 
self, but wiser than the others who came over in the 
same way, and shocked their sisters and cousins by 
appearing in clothes that would have disgraced a tinker, 
and having to be immediately marched off to the local 
tailors, Merton arranged that trifling matter before he 
appeared at Langby and Beasworth. Asa matter of fact, 
when he was in London he simply walked into the 
biggest shop he saw—which happened to be one of 
Hawkins’s places—and got a complete new rig-out of 
everything. It was no size for a big store, according to 
his Transatlantic notions; but he was agreeably surprised 
with the prices, and that he got things made to order in 
about three days. In London, of course, this would not 
have done at all; but in the country, where no man wears 
clothes that fit, he passed very well—as a townsman. 
But when it was found that he rode as though that, and 
not walking, was the natural method of progression; and 
that though he was rather coarse in his handling of them, 
no horse was too much for him; and, moreover, that he 
was a judge of cattle as well as horses, opinions were 
altogether modified. It was just this reaction which 
helped him with Gertrude Hemingford. She began by 
Jaughing at him when he called her riding-whip a ‘‘quirt,” 
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and offered to “cinch” her saddle; she ended by thinking 
him altogether superior to the other men she met. 
Merton being an Englishman, and not a Yankee, knew 
what he could not do, and declined all offers to shoot, 
realising that a driven partridge late in the season was 
something beyond the range of mere gunning. So it 
came about that when the other men were attending to 
their own affairs, or amusing themselves after their own 
fashion, Merton was riding about with Gertrude, who 
made the discovery that after all it was better far to have 
a man with one than to be alone. And after that, the 
rest was inevitable. 

Nevertheless, when it was known that Gertrude 
Hemingford was to marry Merton in the early spring 
and go back with him to Colorado, there was something 
of a revulsion. To get rid of one’s boys as soon as they 
got troublesome by sending them to the Colonies or 
America (America for choice because the passage was 
cheapest) to rough it there out of sight, was, of course, 
quite usual. That “roughing it” was a euphemism for 
tumbling at one plunge down the social ladder in order 
to begin again at a rung for which their education and 
training had carefully unfitted them, and that the whole 
proceeding was a shirking of parental responsibilities 
unbecoming of any respectable vertebrate above the 
rank of a fish or a frog, were considerations that it was. 
not polite to mention. But the transplantation of girls. 
was something new, and being new public opinion was 
inclined to condemn it. At least among the men, who 
merely follow their prejudices without attempting to 
warp them; the women who cultivate the faculty of 
believing just what they wish to believe, were as usual 
enthusiastic over a wedding. So Mrs. Hemingford and 
Gertrude herself received the usual congratulations. 

“It is so suitable.” This was Mrs. Grayling, of Bar- 
ham Priory. “I do not think that dear Gertrude would 
ever have settled down to humdrum housekeeping.” 

Mrs. Grayling and Mrs. Hemingford were both 
managing women, but belonged to different schools of 
the art of getting their way. Consequently they did not 
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greatly love each other, but the distance between Bar- 
ham and Ristoft kept them apart. 

‘‘ Housekeeping is really so easy now. You can order 
everything from the stores, and if anything runs out 
you can send into Beasworth. Rowland’s really have 
some things that the stores have not got.” 

“The early closing is a nuisance. I can never re- 
member which day in the week it is. I can’t think it is 
right of the shopkeepers not to consider their customers 
more when they keep complaining that trade is so bad.” 

“My dear Mrs. Grayling, the shopkeepers can’t help 
themselves. Their shopmen insist upon it. It’s just the 
same as with servants.” 

And then the two ladies finished their five o’clock tea 
over the great servant question, and parted quite amic- 
ably, having thoroughly settled that the one thing which 
threatened society and civilisation in England was the 
difficulty in getting servants like their mothers used to 
do. But Maude Grayling, who was an outspoken girl, 
asked Gertrude if she was not afraid to go away “like 
that.” 

“It isn’t really far. It only takes seven days across, 
and there aren’t any hotel expenses on board ship, so it 
does not come to more than going to the South like the 
Thurstones do. I don’t see why we should not come 
over almost every winter.” (The idea that the whole 
American Continent is merely a sort of back garden to 
New York, is one of which it is impossible to disabuse 
the British mind. In the atlas the States look just like 
square counties, and nobody troubles about the little 
scale of miles in the corner.) 

“Won't it be dull until you get to know some nice 
people?” 

‘““Oh, no! I never cared for that ; and Edward is not a 
bit like other men.” 

And so Gertrude went round gathering her garland of 
roses, which being roses are flowers only with no fruit 
to follow, and some of her girl friends gushed, and there 
was quite a little local enthusiasm about it ; but occasion- 
ally the rose had a thorn in it. 
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‘‘T value your present very much, but you’ve never 
congratulated me, Phillips.” 

Gertrude was liked by the labourers because she talked 
to them as independent beings, not “ poor” who were to 
be taught, and they had subscribed their shillings and 
presented her with the largest cruet-stand that white 
metal and a Beasworth shop could produce. It was not 
more inappropriate for Colorado than most of the other 
presents. Phillips was the oldest of the men. In this 
case he said nothing. 

She thought he was puzzling over ‘ congratulate,” 
which is not in the ordinary labouring man’s vocabulary, 
and said, “I’m going to be very happy, you know.” 

“’m sure we shell all be rarely sorry when you're 
gone, Miss, that we shell. My missus she say——’” 

“Don’t talk about being sorry ; don’t you think I’m 
very fortunate ?” 

Poor old Phillips, with the garden gate behind him, was 
very unhappy. He was not used to dealing in compli- 
ments. But there was no escape for him. 

‘‘Well, Miss, a’ course we all on us wish you the best 
of luck, we do (Gertrude’s look showed him he was not 
going to be let off with this), but ’scusin’ my p’sumin’ to 
say such a thing afore you, Miss, I never could hoad 
with them furriners. Hopin’ you'll ’scuse me, Miss——” 

‘Mr. Merton is as much an Englishman as you are, 
Phillips ; only he has bought land in America where it 
is cheap, instead of hiring it in England where it is dear. 
You know what you have to pay for it here, even if you 
only want a bit of allotment.” 

Evidently Gertrude had learned something from her 
Edward during their courtship, but Phillips went off on 
quite another trail. 

‘America, that’s where the Irishers ’re all gone to, 
isn’t it? I mean I beg y’r pardon, Miss, I’m sure.” 

“The Irish?” 

“Yes, Miss; | ’member when I was a young man they 
used allast to come round here aharvestin’. ‘They didn't 
work in a Christian way nohow, and when they was 
drunk they'd do you a mischief as soon as not, that 
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they would. We couldn’t hold with them noways, Miss, 
we couldn't. But they don’t never come now, and I hev 
heerd as they’re all gone to America, an’ a good job 
too ; ’scusin me sayin’ so, Miss.” 

‘“‘T don’t remember anything about it.” 

“No, Miss; it was afore you growed up, an’ long 
afore that. They was allast a very uncivilised lot and 
the roads weren't safe for them they weren’t. I remember 
my missus daren’t come out to meet me. _ I were working 
at Sancroft’s then, but I worn’t never afeered I worn't 
(Phillips was about 5ft. 5in.), at least not until the police 
took young Butcher for doin’ for one with a pea-make, 
an’ that was two year after.” 

“ Butcher wasn’t an Irishman?” 

‘No, Miss, but he were at work wi’ his mets in the 
pea field when they Irishers set on ’um, they did, about 
some piece work. An’ some on ’um runned away, and 
two on ’em was unsensed, and they was a kickin’ the 
others on the ground, but young Butcher, ’stead o’ runnin’ 
away, he jest went into ‘um wi’ his pea-make.* He 
split one o’ their heads right open, he did, an’ runned the 
whole lot of ’um right out o’ the field, ’scusin’ of me talkin’ 
of such things to you.” 

‘“‘T suppose he was only holding his own.” 

‘But the police took him, Miss, and wanted to make 
it murder, but they didn’t do nawthin’ to the Irishers, 
‘cept call ’um as witness, which didn’t fare right, it didn’t, 
specially as they was strangers to these here parts. 
Howsomedever, old Mr. Le Page, ’scusin’ me, but he wor 
your grandfather's own cousin, Miss, he wouldn’t have 
none of it. He said it wor jest change muddly, and he 
worn't going to send Butcher to Beasworth gaol till the 
next ’sizes for doin’ no more an’ what he'd ha’ done 
hisself in his young days. So he wrote a letter to Lord 
Lindham to come and sit on the Bench, and sent it 
a-horseback, and the lawyers could make nothin’ of them. 
He wor a rare upright gentleman, Mr. Le Page wor, 
and them there lawyers and police did look silly ; but after 


* A pea-make is the nearest substitute for a medizval battle-axe that an 
effete civilisation puts into the hands of its children. 
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that I fared afeered I might be draw’d into they quarrels, 
I did, for when I was a young man, if anyone hit me as 
hadn’t a right to, I hit him back agen if he was as big as 
achurch. They was cruel times in them days, Miss.” 

‘Well, Phillips, I don’t think I shall meet with many 
Irish in Colorado.” 

And so poor Phillips, having let himself be run away 
with by the memory of his ancient grievance against the 
strangers who came and kissed his sweetheart, and 
shouldered him out of his own fields, and took his work 
away from him at the only time of the year when the 
agricultural labourer is master of the situation, now 
felt very much as a man does who is convinced that from 
mere unfamiliarity with its ways, he has not behaved well 
in unaccustomed company. 

Men of a class whose opinion was of importance of 
course did not speak ; but George Hemingford, Gertrude’s 
father, was heard to say that Merton had behaved very 
well about things, had shown him titles and referred him 
to the agents of a bank that did a great deal of American 
business, as to the meaning of pre-emption rights, and he 
(Hemingford) was not “in a position to give Gertrude a 
marriage portion, you know.” Also he said he thought 
a homestead, and the occupancy of an indefinite number 
of hundreds of acres, with the option of purchase at any 
time, at practically nothing beyond the improvements, 
was better business than the owning of four or five 
hundred acres in England, without the right to sell 
them, and subject to a couple of mortgages. But this 
was only to his brother John, and not by any means 
for general publication. 

So the wedding came off in an uncomfortable manner 
in the early Spring, and with the usual congratulations, 
and it is safe to say that if anybody round about Beas- 
worth happened, in a fit of absent-mindedness, to read in 
the American financial correspondence something which 
seemed about as lucid as that the C, D, and E roads 
had arranged a pool for their western traffic with the N, 
O, and P, Q, and S Association, and that the Big Head 
Trust having guaranteed the bonds, the receivership was 
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removed from the X, Y, and Z, so that the combination 
controlled all the roads down to the Atlantic, and that in 
the new schedules freights would be fixed on a strict 
mileage basis, no one imagined that it would in any way 
affect the prospects of Gertrude. Merton had not looked 
as happy as a bridegroom ought, but he had confessedly 
been anxious to have the wedding earlier, so as to get 
back, and even once hinted at postponing it for a year. 
Then came the cold, unpleasant crossing in the early 
Spring, and after it the still worse and more uncomfortable 
hot and stuffy railroad cars, which took them right up 
into Nebraska to get to Plowden. So that at the finish 
of her journey Gertrude was pretty well worn out, and 
when after what seemed hours and hours of prairie, she 
came to her home, and saw the mean board house, bare, 
and square, with the sheds behind, and without an 
atom of ornament, or a single tree, all she did was to 
put her hand into her husband’s, and say ‘Oh! 
Edward !” 

So Gertrude was gone, and her friends, rivals, and 
contemporaries for the most part went their way. A few 
got themselves married ; some more became nurses, under 
the idea that that was a suitable profession for a lady, 
and did not by any means bar matrimony ; others busied 
themselves with good works that had best have been left 
undone ; others simply sat still and grew older, ready to 
do their duty if it came in their way, but not making any 
pretence of fulfilling an important function in the world— 
which after all seems the most dignified course, though 
it was by no means generally held so. Gertrude had 
never been a letter-writer, beginning low on the first and 
ending high on the second page, with letters a child 
could crawl through. So no one was much surprised 
that little was known about her, except that Edward was 
much engaged; but it was noted that the writing was 
not so firm and upright as it once had been. Two 
years make a difference even in the stagnant Ickleset 
country. ‘It’s only the year after next and we shall be 
expecting to see you and Edward back again, dear,” had 
been Mrs. Hemingford’s last words to the bride. But it 
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was not strictly according to the arranged programme 
that Gertrude came back again to Ristoft, for she came 
back without her husband. All her good looks and dash 
were gone, and she was turned prematurely into a hard, 
middle-aged woman: It was understood dimly that 
Merton would join her later on, but that her health did 
not justify her facing the Western winter. It was some 
little time before they knew the exact truth at Ristoft, 
and still later before anyone else knew it. 

Whatever may be said of it, there is no doubt that the 
frontier is hard upon women. The early rising, the end- 
less household task, the dead loneliness of the middle of 
the day, which was hardly altered for the better by the 
uncongenial company of the evening, had worn her out. 
She had all that was promised. There was a horse 
always up for her, so that she had nothing to do but to 
saddle it. At least, there was, until it was found she 
never used it. There was no Beasworth to ride into 
with a message or anorder. What was the use of riding 
an indefinite number of miles in the sun, every one of 
which was just like the other, only to be spoken of as 
another of the ‘mad English.” Even if the country had 
been a dead flat, as it is in the Fens (only, of course, with- 
out the rivers), it would have been better ; but the gentle 
and almost imperceptible undulations which hid the 
distant mountains and shut out everything in the view 
beyond a quarter of a mile, and made one have to be 
careful not to lose the trail, were horrible in their 
monotony. ‘When she proposed to ride out to her 
husband, he said “The boys would not like it.” Nor 
had quitting civilisation even brought freedom from 
pecuniary cares. The whole section was in the hands of 
the railroads that brought everything in, even the boards 
of which the house was made, and took everything out ; 
and the railroads took what toll they pleased, and fixed 
their freights so as to leave the producers just a bare 
margin of existence. The men cursed the organisation 
of capitalists, which sucked them to the bone, and talked 
of how they were going to put it down after next elections. 
But they were as helpless as babes against “ inflooence,” 
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and they knew it. Moreover, though Gertrude had been 
used to spare sixpences at Ristoft, there money, though 
eminently desirable, was not the one thing in the world, 
and Miss Hemingford, who would not have her horse 
held because she had not the said sixpence in her purse, 
or wanted it for something else, was, whatever might 
happen, fer se a greater person than the Worrell girls, 
whose father made his money in a Lambeth shop. At 
Plowden she ranked with Tim Cassidy’s wife, and was 
not nearly so popular. 

But the cup of Gertrude’s discomfort was not full 
until the baby came. It did not stay long, but suc- 
cumbed to some infant malady; but its advent had 
made ‘a help” an absolute necessity. Miss Hattie 
K. Cleaver was an honest girl enough, but the two 
women jarred on each other. Miss Cleaver, as a 
free-born American, and the daughter of a neighbour, 
had to demonstrate in many most unpleasant ways that 
the obligation was on Mrs. Merton’s side, and that her 
friends, pleasures, and conveniences must naturally come 
before those of the other lady she was good enough to 
help. So poor Gertrude was no longer mistress, even in 
her own house. When she suggested that she was strong 
enough to attend to things again, and that the “help” 
might be dispensed with, her husband told her quietly 
that it was not to be thought of—Miss Cleaver would 
feel it as an insult, and ‘the boys” would not like it at 
all, and it would make them very unpopular. And then 
Gertrude walked out of her own door and straight away 
until the undulations of the ground hid her from the sight 
of the house where she could no longer be alone, and sat 
down in the midst of the bare plain and cried like a 
homesick child. And the hopeless thing about it was 
that there was no prospect of any improvement; as it was 
this year, so it would be next and for ever, for the district 
was fully settled, and the railroads had no interest in 
treating it liberally to attract further settlers. Those 
that were there must remain, for though nominally 
valuable they could not sell their farms or recover their 
capital, for the buyer would buy nothing but the living of 
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a labourer in return for more than a labourer’s work and 
all the worries and cares of an owner. 

Merton, who had retained some of the Old Country 
ideas from his boyhood—those that he had never had to 
test in practice, or break against the hard dictates of 
expediency-—had never liked the American women he had 
seen, and their ways, but he might be excused if he came 
to think that to have married one of his own country- 
women was a failure. However, he had his business to 
attend to, and his wife was only an incident among others. 
As for poor Gertrude, worn out in soul and body—she 
had suffered from ague, and was slow to “‘ get acclimated ” 
—it is probable that she was not quite responsible for the 
consequences of her actions. But when they learned at 
Ristoft that it was her arrangement and not Merton’s 
that she should winter in England, and that her husband 
should come over and fetch her in the Spring, and that 
she had paid her way back with the cash she kept with 
her, and moreover, there were no letters, they took 
things very seriously. Mrs. Hemingford began a long 
lecture to the poor worried woman, but Gertrude stopped 
her at once in a quietly resolute way, ‘“ If you don’t care 
for me here,” she said, “I will go to Sarah.” Sarah 
Abbott was a sister, who had married a mere farmer at 
Woldhill, a place of some desolateness. There she 
occupied herself with turkeys and fowls and butter. 

“| think for the sake of Margaret and Bessie that 
would be best,” said her mother. And so Gertrude went 
to Wold-hill; but first her people so far prevailed with 
her that she wrote a very special letter to her husband at 
Plowden. 

Sarah was struggling with her turkeys in the full 
spring-tide before the reply came. It was a summons or 
citation for Gertrude to appear in divorce proceedings in 
the county court of Colorado, on a date almost arrived, 
and in default the court would proceed to judgment. 
Abbott drove her over to Ristoft, and she took the thing 
to her father, ignoring her mother altogether. Her 
father affected to laugh at it, but took it at once to 
Cockerel the lawyer, 
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“It’s absurd. They can’t do this thing?” he almost 


shouted. 
Cockerel was slow in answer, after the professional 
habit. ‘I don’t know,” he said. ‘Of course, I am not 


qualified to give an opinion on American law; but if you 
ask me, I should say that if nothing is done he will 
probably get his divorce. It is common knowledge that 
they are very lax out there. Er—Mr. Merton is an 
Englishman, | think?” 


‘Yes, of course he——no, now you mention it, he told 
me had to become nationalised in order to get a title to 
some land.” 


“Ah, yes! They could make out a przmd facie case of 
desertion if they are not met, and that may be enough in 
Colorado. These allegations”—and he tapped the 
citation with his finger—‘“ I take to bea mere legal form.” 
‘‘She—Mrs. Merton—in her present state of health, 
simply could not have lived through another winter there. 
It is awful! they have to earth up the cattle-sheds like 
we do a mangel clamp.” (This can hardly have been 
quite correct, so far as Plowden is concerned.) 
“So I believe, but—er—they will hardly put that in 
their pleadings.” 
“Then you tell me that my daughter will be a 
divorced woman?” 
Hemingford like all weak men was getting unreason- 
able. 
“The English courts will not acknowledge the mar- 
L riage to be dissolved.” 

“Then she’s a married woman here and divorced in 
America. That’s absurd.” 

‘If Merton were to marry again, Mrs. Merton could, 
of course, obtain a divorce or a separation in the English 
courts ; but it would be expensive, because you would 
have to bring witnesses from Colorado to prove your 
case. 

“And if the scoundrel were to come back here one 
could indict him for bigamy. There’s a chance of the 
Langby land coming to him some day.” 
| “T think not. As long as he keeps within his own 
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law—the law of his domicile and nationality—it would 
be difficult to proceed against him criminally, but that’s a 
remote contingency. These—er—international cases are 
very difficult; you had better give me time to write to 
my agent, and then I shall be able to tell you how —er— 
the most advisable course to pursue.” 

And this was the lame tale which Hemingford had to 
take back to his daughter, and what passed between them 
no one exactly knows, not even Mrs. Hemingford, except 
that she said she would take her own affairs into her own 
hands, and that there was a cheque drawn. And then 
Gertrude was gone again from Ristoft for the second 
time, and it is generally believed that she went back 
again to Colorado and made the best of a bad business ; 
but it is not possible to say that in so many words 
because none of her friends ever heard a single word of 
her again. If her people knew they never mentioned 
anything, and it would hardly have been polite to inquire. 
So in time she was forgotten. 

The only scrap of information that ever came to hand 
was a newspaper telegram several years after, to the 
effect that an Edward K. Merton (the first telegram had 
it Morton) had been killed in some disturbance across 
the Mexican frontier. But there are sixty million 
persons in the United States of America, so that it is 
probable that among them there may be two men of the 
same name, and the Mexican frontier is certainly 
nowhere near Colorado. So this may have been quite 
another man. 

E. Har ine. 














The Proper Studp: a Comparison. 


So on our heels a fresh perfection treads . 
And fated to excel us as we pass 
Old Chaos. 


THE proper study of mankind is Man; and if one is 

going to study anything, one may as well begin on the 

freshest, most characteristic, and most up-to-date 

specimen. If there is one thing which more than 

another is characteristic of the latter half of this dying 
century—here in England, at any rate, and much also 
elsewhere—it is the dominance of the Practical Man. In 

art and letters they used to call him the Philistine—but it 

is the same article. The cult of him and its consequence 

is written large over everything. He has covered the 

country all over with factories, railway stations. and 

bridges, each uglier than the other, when they might just 

as simply and just as cheaply have been well-looking. 

In trade he is supreme. In manufactures he is just 

wakening up, in an astonished and indignant manner, 

which is not without its ludicrous side, to the notion that 
in some way which he cannot understand, he is in danger 
: of being supplanted by the foreigner, who has mingled 
| some modicum of thought with his work. In the greater 
! commerce and finance he finds his apotheosis in the 
| millionaire. In education he is sti!l as confident as ever 
that all that is needful is to sweep together children, or 
even men and women, in crowds, and set something with 

a certificate to teach thém, and all will be well; what 
they are taught does not matter, whether it be Latin 
verses, Dante and the Renascence, or the extraction of 

the square root, emo/lit mores just the same. In law, no 
one would suggest the possibility of choosing judges 
from men who have made their mark in jurisprudence 

and the science of civil rights rather than from successful 
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advocates, but that has been so always. While, as for 
politics, nobody professes to work for other than the 
exigencies of the moment, and it is quite impossible to 
tell what two years hence either party may have done or 
be doing. 

Now, the Practical Man is essentially the man who 
works by rule of thumb, doing the one thing he 
knows at the moment. He is without both freewill 
and foreknowledge absolute, and, in spite of our cult of 
him, by no means a companion of the gods. It is not 
very wonderful, therefore, that so many of our great 
schemes for the benefit of the world—including ourselves 
—work out quite differently to the programme, and if 
there is one thing certain it is that the millennium will not 
begin with the advent of the twentieth century. It is 
really very curious that, as the problems of civilisation 
increase in complexity, the type that comes to the front, 
in dealing with them, should be one that reduces 
organised thought about them to a minimum ; but we will 
try and do to this Practical Man what the wicked man, 
in one of his many inventions, declared Mr. Morley 
threatened to do to the parsons—we will not denounce 
him, we will explain him. Ommmne vivum ex ovo, and the 
Practical Man is very much alive. Therefore, he must 
have had a development in the usual way. Let us begin 
by putting him in his proper place in the scale of exis- 
tence, and see how he looks in comparison with the rest 
of the universe. 

Everyone is acquainted with those interesting tables 
of precedence which, in our school-days, used to bear the 
title of “The Animal Kingdom,” but which nowadays 
generally announce themselves in a more or less diffident 
and hesitant manner as “A Tentative Scheme of 
Zoological Classification,” or else try to excuse in advance 
any faults that they may hereafter be convicted of by 
adding that they are according to So-and-So’s arrange- 
ment, So-and-So being a naturalist who is either dead 
and beyond question, or, if living, is so eminent and 
distinguished that he has ceased to have any real share 
in the perpetual controversy which of necessity attends 
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the advance of biological science. Now, these tables 
have changed a good deal since the time of Linnzeus, and 
they will change a good deal more. The classes among 
them are constantly being split up, and totally new ones 
have to be admitted, and an indefinite fund of material 
is provided for that kind of dispute which is unending, 
because it wages over words and ideas which have no 
accurate and exact correspondence with any existing 
facts—that is to say, the words and ideas are definite, 
but the facts are merely the chance majorities which now 
and again come uppermost in that apparently aimless 
struggle which, if one philosopher is to be trusted, is 
nothing but the mutual chafing on each other of vortices 
in the great stream, whose propelling power is the 
fundamental Will-to-live. Now, it is more than possible 
that this Will-to-live—and the whole philosophical theory 
of which it is a part—are rather fine examples of the 
stretching of an idea to cover a highly generalised 
proposition with which it does not correspond, but the 
value of that and other things of the same sort, ‘“‘ made in 
Germany,” need not be discussed, in so much as they 
have no bearing on the plain fact, that in all these tables 
of classification and precedence we place our noble selves 
at the top. Homo sapiens—there he is, and there is no 
doubt about it. 

There is, indeed, an old tale about a lion critic and 
his criticism of the composition in a piece of. statuary 
representing an athlete and a lion, which may be assumed 
to be something to the point but that argument was never 
serious. In our latter days a conscientious advocatus 

diaboli bent upon earning his fee, would more probably 
set up our ugly but interesting little friend the bat. The 
pride of.place is to go to the highest product of evolu- 
tion, the most complete example of differentiation and 
our advocate’s argument would be that just as Lomo had 
improved his intellectual organ to such an extent that not 
only was it capable of exceeding by an immeasurable 
amount the achievements of any other animal brain, but 
had passed onward to another sphere altogether, and to 
the performance of functions which were not mere exten- 
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sions in magnitude and completeness of the old ones 
but of a higher character altogether, so his unappreciated 
client by means of an organ, which inspection showed 
to be nothing more than an enlarged and _highly- 
specialised hand had been enabled to soar to heights 
never even conceivable as possible to the possessors of 
mere fore-paws. And whereas his client while in active 
life was constantly on the wing, the unique and distin- 
guishing organ of homo sapiens seemed to be so weak 
that he appeared to use his boasted reason as little as 
possible, falling back in nine-tenths—might it not be said 
in ninety-nine hundredths—of his actions on the guidance 
of acquired custom or inherited habit (which is instinct) 
like a mere lower animal. 

Fortunately, no jury can be selected ignorant enough 
to be deceived by such an advocate’s arguments that is 
not already hopelessly prejudiced in favour of the 
other side, and we may dismiss his interesting little 
client with the regret that he could not by Act of Parlia- 
ment have been made into a bird; for if Parliament is 
capable of making all men equal and of turning anything 
black, yellow, or queer-coloured into an Englishman, it 
is not unreasonable to ask it to override any other law 
of nature. But the sentimentalists that are always talk- 
ing pernicious nonsense about the benefits of small birds, 
care nothing for the bat which never does any harm, and 
so far as it is possible to be certain in those matters does 
a certain amount of good. So anyone may shoot him, 
and being a “ difficult mark,” some bounders do for mere 
practice. 

But while his case is hopeless, his relationship un- 
determined (in the case of the bat there is not one but 
quite a quantity of ‘missing links”), and there is no 
possibility of the bat regaining on his own merit so high 
a position in the great classification as he once had before 
he was separated and cast out from among the primates, 
as has been said before there seems to be something in 
that scoff of his advocate when engaged on the task of 
belittling that very specialised product of Nature the 
civilised man. For being there equipped with that abso- 
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lutely unique thing a reasoning mind, it is remarkable 
how little he uses it. If anybody doubts it, let him con- 
sider how many of his acts are done not unconsciously 
but ‘‘ without thinking,” because they seem the natural 
thing to do or because they are the things his set always 
have done. And one reason is plain—life is not long 
enough for thought. On the chess-board of the world 
the other pieces refuse to stand still while one of them is 
considering the position and analysing its possibilities. 
They go on moving, and by the time the thinker has 
come to his conclusion it is quite another position, that he 
has to deal with. One cannot acquire elegant manners 
by the study of any number of books of etiquette, nor 
become a good man of business by reading treatises on 
commerce. There is no time for remembering or con- 
sidering : one must have gained by practice the habit of 
doing the right thing immediately without having to 
think about it. Cases occur now and again where it is 
necessary to balance up a number of antagonistic con- 
siderations, and decide on one or another course by 
reasoning out the relative advantages. But the assurance 
of arriving at a conclusion which is correct is not usually 
very strong, in fact not greater than the agreement cf 
different people as to what that conclusion is. It almost 
seems as though the plan that pays is “Go ahead, but 
don’t look ahead—at least not too far.” That is the 
reason why the Practical Man, who does not really know 
but thinks he does, and acts at once on his unreasoned 
experience, gets the better of the man who knows the 
principle but requires to work out the detailed applica- 
tion, and occasionally, if he is given time to do it, makes 
some notable blunder in the process. So the Philistine 
triumphs, and the walls of his cities are established. 

The over-wise reader, may by this time have jumped 
to the conclusion that this is a study in pessimism—as it 
is quite inaccurately called—and that the final judgment 
at any rate for the next century or so is to be in favour 
of a mixture of opportunism and obscurantism, in propor- 
tions varied to suit the humour of the minute with 
possibly the establishment of a select array of pundits 
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to do our thinking for us, and tell us how to do our 
own business by Board of Trade rules and regulations of 
technical and professional institutes. Nothing of the 
sort. 

Let us return to our interesting little friend the bat. 
The real objection to his making such a fuss about the 
extraordinary development of his hand is that it is xoé 
unique. Much the same thing has been done before 
more than once. The birds have done it and in a better 
way, so that it is they that have the real dominion of 
the air, and the bats are a poor weak race, that seem 
only to have been able to survive at all by coming out 
to forage for themselves when most of the birds are 
gone to sleep. Now, as has been said, the bat is a 
highly developed creature, and has what almost look 
like specialised senses all his own. What then is the 
matter with him? 

When the bounder takes a shot “for practice” at the 
house-marten, and fails to bring her down, as likely as 
not some of the outside pellets of his charge ‘‘ make the 
feathers fly.” The effect is exceedingly annoying, for no 
respectable bird likes to be made a dowdy—a disregard 
for a decent nest and a tidy personal appearance belongs 
to that disagreeable nuisance the sparrow—but it is not 
permanent; everything is repaired by the next moult. 
When a little later in the evening the bounder serves the 
bat in a similar way, the immediate injury is much more 
severe, and it is quite irreparable. The poor little wretch 
either dies or carries a ragged wing for life. Hence it 
seems, whether in actual fight or in the mere encountering 
of chance injury, the skin wing cannot hold its own for a 
moment against the feather wing, and the bat is out of 
the flying, not because he cannot fly, but because if any- 
thing happens he has no power of recuperation. 

And a similar thing seems to have happened on a 
larger scale a very long while ago. According to the 
latest—or if not the very latest, then the last but one—of 
the zoological classifications accepted in this country, the 
birds and the lizards and their relations are really very 
much alike. They certainly do not look so. However, 
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be that as it may, once upon a time there was a breed of 
lizards who did not wait. While the ancestors of the 
birds were acquiring warm blood for the promotion of 
activity and good hatching, and so incidentally turned 
their scales into feathers; and then having grown large 
and ornamental feathers on their wings (as an ostrich 
does) to please their mates, turned them (as an ostrich 
cannot, being much too big) to more practical purpose and 
began to fly, these reptiles went straight to the work. 
They did not deal in feathers or plump muscles, but 
having, like many reptiles, a superfluity of skin, developed 
a skin wing on their fore-limb, became lords of the empty 
air, and had a glorious time of it—until the birds came. 
And then, big and little, they died off absolutely. And 
having been all dead and gone millions of years before 
there were any men in the world, they, naturally, have no 
name. But the paleontologist, when he finds their 
remains in the rocks, calls them pterodactyls, much as he 
is quite unable to speak of bats in any other way than as 
cheiroptera. One can imagine the early bird tearing 
great rends in the poor things’ wings, and generally 
hustling them out of existence, but one cannot imagine 
that they were such uncouth-looking creatures as the 
paleontologist makes them out to have been in his 
“restorations.” De mortuzs ntl nist bonum, even if itisa 
pterodactyl, and it is possible that if a palzeontologist had 
never seen a bird in his life and were set to “restore” a 
cock pheasant from a squashed-out collection of bone 
prints, the result would be something that the pheasant’s 

own particular keeper that had known it from an egg 
would utterly fail to recognise. 

But what has all this about dead saurians and live bats 
to do with the particular sort of men that come to the top 
in the social struggle? Simply this, that there is one law 
that runs through the development of the universe. It 

is generally quoted as the “survival of the fittest,” but 
we may put it otherwise as the “succession of the more 
suited ”—to the particular and changing circumstances. 
So that it by no means follows that that dominant variety 
of homo sapiens that particularly glories in avoiding 
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organised thought which he calls “theory,” and in the - 
most of his work depends on mere practice or impulse 
like a lower animal, will for ever maintain the position 
which his promptitude and courage has gained him. And, 
indeed, if one looks closely into the creature, he seems 
to have the seeds of future failure. He has no flexibility 
to meet altered circumstances, and is ready to apply the 
British Constitution—ballot-box and all—to India or to 
Sierra Leone, simply because he cannot think of anything 
better to do. Incarnated in the plumber, he fits up our 
water pipes according to the best traditions of practical 
plumbery. It is a beautiful job, with “wiped joints” and 
all the rest of it, but in nine months there comes a frost, 
as there has always come in this country since the last 
glacial epoch, and for all the plumbery there is no water. 
And then when the frost is over he goes and plumbs the 
next house just the same. And like the bat, our Practical 
Man seems also to fail in the power of recuperation. 
When as the British merchant or manufacturer it is found 
that some foreigner has driven a great wedge into what 
was formerly his peculiar domain, there seems to be no 
possibility of mending the rent. He can only do as he 
has done before. Manufacturer and men, merchant and 
correspondents, seem unable to alter their ways quick 
enough. The best they can hope is to avoid similar 
disasters in the future, or to find a fresh field that is free 
from the interloper. 

Undoubtedly man has come to the top of the tree in 
virtue of his intellect, but judging by the sparing use 
that the successful type makes of it, there would seem 
still room for improvement. If only we could learn to 
think things out more quickly, more frequently, and with 
more certainty of a right result, the reign of the “ hand- 
to-mouth” policy would be over. 

Now, except in the United States, which after all is 
only a part of us that has gone astray, there is no land 
that has produced the Practical Man in such abundance 
and perfection as this country has. To him and his 
virtues, which are numerous, we owe our position in the 
world. If then those virtues carry with them the seeds 
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of future failures, it behoves us to see to it most carefully 
that his successor, when he comes, shall arise from within 
our ranks, and not anywhere else. To meet a new 
emergency, it is wanted that something new shall emerge. 
But the study of the conditions for that is difficult. It is 
so much easier to attempt unintelligently to repeat our 
own on other people’s past successes. 


Joun Hawxwoop. 








Babette. 


IF you go, any summer's afternoon, into the shoe 
department at the Louvre, you will see there, piled up in 
fascinating confusion on the counter, a large variety of 
red Turkish slippers. 

They are made of fine leather, and consist only of a 
toe, a sole, and a high wooden heel, with nothing to fit 
round the foot at the back. They are embroidered in 
black and gold, and on the soles the price is marked— 
seventeen francs. 

Now, the one thing wanting to content the pretty 
daughter of the “concierge,” in that big “ pension” at 
the corner of the Rue Rabétin, was just such a pair of 
Turkish shoes. 

Two causes had united in the heart of Babette to 
produce this ardent longing. First, Michel Tranchet, a 
good little fellow, to whom for nine months she had been 
betrothed, and of whose devotion she had become 
thoroughly weary, had a strong dislike to red shoes ; 
thinking, perhaps, that they would call too much attention 
to the pretty feet of his fiancée. Next, in her daily 
expeditions, basket-laden, to the market, Babette had fto 
pass close by the walls of the ‘“‘Caserne,” and oddly 
enough she always seemed to go to market just when_a 
certain very handsome young soldier was there ,on 
sentry duty. 

Babette was much too well-behaved to speak to “ce 
brave Isidor” on these occasions, and sentinels are silent 
of necessity, but there is always the language of the eyes, 
and those of the concierge’s daughter were particularly 
fine. 

What a convenient thing a simple old father may 
prove at times to a pretty girl! Monsieur Isidor 
managed, somehow or other, to scrape an acquaintance 
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with the “bonhomme Pelletier,” and was by him duly 
presented to a modest young person, with downcast eyes 
and blushing cheeks, called ‘“‘ Babette.” 

Some days later they met, quite accidentally, of course, 
on the ramparts, and, in the course of a long and 
interesting conversation, Monsieur Isidor happened to 
remark that he was very fond of red Turkish shoes. 

‘‘Cher Papa,” said Babette that evening, putting her 
pretty arms round his neck—‘“ Cher Papa; thou knowest 
that my old sabéts.are very nearly worn out, and, more- 
over, the hard wood hurts my feet ; now,-mon bon p'tit 
pere, give me, I pray thee, the money that I may buy a 
new pair of shoes.” 

A sounding kiss on each of the old man’s cheeks ended 
this appeal, and then, by way of clinching the argument, 
Babette stuck out her little foot, in a very old shoe 
indeed. 

‘““Ah, ga!” cried the concierge, ‘‘those are indeed bad 
shoes! To think that you have been wearing these 
terrible things, and I have never noticed it! It seems 
I must, indeed, be getting old quickly! See, my child, 
put on thy hat, and come with me to thy uncle’s. We 
will buy thee the best pair of shoes in his shop.” 

‘Ah, merci, mon pére!” cried Babette, ‘thou wert 
always so good to thy ‘pauvre p'tite’! But let us not 
go to my uncle’s ; he has such ugly shoes. Now, if thou 
would’st take me to—the Louvre.” 

But old Pelletier believed in supporting his relatives, 
when he could do so without undue cost, and he would 
not believe that there were no shoes in his brother’s shop 
good enough for Babette, who had always worn sabéts 
before. She stroked his white hair with her plump 
hands, and laid her head caressingly on his shoulder, all 
to no effect. Monsieur le concierge, once resolved, was 
iron. He bought his daughter a pair of stout black 
shoes, with low heels, and then considered the matter at 
an end. 

* * * * 

A week passed by, and Babette, after much thought, 

had at last found a means of obtaining her desire. Like 
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many of the poor girls in France, she possessed a beau- 
tiful voice, and she resolved to put on some of the clothes 
which had belonged to her dead mother, and to sing for 
money in the streets. 

Though rather giddy, Babette was a good girl at 
heart, and as honest as the day. It cost her not a little 
to unlock the high oak press in the kitchen, while her 
father was chopping wood in the courtyard, and take 
out the faded, old-fashioned garments, which she con- 
sidered almost as sacred as the altar cloth in the Eglise 
de la Paroisse. 

But she did it nevertheless. For was not next Sun- 
day Easter Day, and was not Monsieur Isidor coming 
to déjeuner with her, and her father, and Michel, and her 
uncle the shoemaker, and the shoemakers’ wife, and the 
shoemaker’s daughter? And after the meal were they 
not all going together to the Bois, to spend the afternoon 
rowing on the lake, and would not her feet look truly 
charming as she stepped in and out of the boats, if only ? 
—ah! if only she had those lovely shoes! 

Therefore, Babette soothed her conscience as best she 
might, and one sunny afternoon she set out as if for the 
market, taking a complete disguise under the white cloth 
that covered her basket. Ina quiet corner of the Bois, 
she painted her face brown, parted her hair, and slipped 
on an old black cloak and bonnet. Thus transformed, 
she walked across the Bois and entered Paris at the other 
end, so as to be far from her own home. Then she 
turned down the first quiet street and began to sing. 
Her répertoire of songs was not large. She knew some 
Latin hymns, but to sing them would, she felt, only add 
to her already oppressive burden of wickedness ; so she 
tried a comic song, a “chant de théatre,” with which we 
are all familiar :— 

“Une jeune fille 


De bonne famille 
Ta, ma, ra, rhum, ti, aie !” 


Her pretty, clear voice rose and fell in charming 
modulations. Oh! what a street singer! In a moment 
the windows were crowded. The French are kind to 
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poor folks, and money fell freely. Babette sang the song 
through and then picked up the coins. 

She wandered through many streets, her cheeks hot 
with shame, but her voice clear and strong as the birds 
in spring. At last, when a clock struck six, she rolled 
up her earnings in her handkerchief, and after waiting 
again in the Bois to change her clothes and wash her 
face, trudged wearily home by back ways, and slipped 
unobserved into the house. 

With lightning speed she laid her father’s supper, and 
when he came in, soon after seven, to take it, she met 
him at the door all fresh and smiling, as if nothing out 
of the way had taken place. 

Oh, how long the supper lasted that night! ‘ Will my 
father never stop eating?” thought Babette. How he 
did munch, to be sure, with his mouth wide open as if to 
catch flies ! 

But at length he shovelled the last bit of cheese into 
his mouth, with the blade of his knife, and tossed off his 
last glass of red wine. Then he pulled the corner of his 
napkin out from his collar, put on his cuffs and his hat, 
kissed his daughter on both cheeks, and trotted off to 
smoke a pipe on the ramparts with his neighbour 
Picard. 

Babette was free at last to go and count her money. 
One, two, three, four—no less than nineteen francs and 
some odd sous were there! Oh, joy! The red shoes, and 
a little more! Then Babette went and put back her 
mother’s clothes. ‘‘Ah, pauvre mére, what would she 
have said?” thought the naughty child. “Well, with 
what is left from the shoes I will buy a large wax candle 
for the Virgin, and if I am set a hard penance, | will not 
say one word of complaint.” 

Next day, Babette put on her smartest clothes, and 
started for the Louvre, feeling sadly guilty, but oh, how 
happy, too! 

“Tt is a long way,” she thought, “I will walk there, 
and come home by the tram. I must not take a cab; 
that would defraud the blessed Virgin.” 

With which Babette solemnly crossed herself, and felt 
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that her penance had begun. She took care to pass the 
Caserne on her way, and if Monsieur Isidor came out as 
she passed, was that her fault ? 

“And where goes, mademoiselle, this afternoon?” 
inquired the “ beau garcon.” 

‘How handsome he looks in his blue and red uniform, 
with the sun lighting up his beautiful almond eyes.” 
thought Babette, before replying. Then—‘ My faith, 
monsieur,” said she, ‘I go only to the Louvre, to buy a 
pair of shoes.” 

‘“‘ Neither the Louvre, nor all Paris, holds a shoe worthy 
of the foot of mademoiselle,” said the warrior, with a 
magnificent bow. 

Babette blushed, smiled, and gave him a demure side- 
glance. Just then Tranchet passed, perched on the top 
of a cart laden with wine-casks. Babette saw him, and 
kissed her hand to him. Then the cart passed on. 

‘Who is that man?” cried Isidor, with a great show 
of being very jealous. 

Of course, Babette had to stay some time, explaining 
and pacifying, and when at last she did go on her way, 
the rose from her dress—given her by that poor Michel 
—was no longer there; while a flower, remarkably like 
it, adorned the breast of the gay Isidor. 








With light step and careless heart, jingling her money 
in her pocket, and looking up through her eyelashes at 
all the handsome gentlemen, Babette passed along the 
Rue de Rivoli, where she was taking a little turn before 
beginning the serious business of her expedition. It was 
just outside that lovely Eastern shop at the corner, that 
she felt somebody touch her arm, and turning round, saw 
her cousin Elise, the 'shoemaker’s daughter. Elise was 
a plain girl, but just then her face was flushed, and she 
looked quite charming. 

‘‘Tiens, ma cousine, I have some news for thee,” she 
said. 

“Eh?” replied Babette, not too pleased at the inter- 
ruption, ‘“‘and what has happened, Elise?” 


\ 
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‘Ah, machére! Thou knowest that handsome Isidor, 
the soldier ?” 

“What of him?” asked Babette, turning away to hide 
a blush. 

“Wish me good luck, cousine; he is become my 
fiancé!” ; 

Poor Babette! And Elise would tell her all about it, 
to the very minutest details. How tiresome she was! 

Babette’s pillow got very wet that night. Luckily, 
however, the wound was not deep. It hurt her vanity, 
but did not touch her heart, and in a week she was gayer 
than ever. 

And the red shoes ? 

Babette bought them, but three sizes larger, and gave 
them to Elise for a wedding present. 


E. ARBUTHNOT. 





Books of the Month. 


THE most sumptuous Book of the Month, I think we 
may fairly say, has been the memoir of the Queen, 
written by Mr. Holmes, Her Majesty’s librarian, and 
published by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. This is 
remarkable, in the first place, for the number, beauty, 
and (to the general public) freshness, of its illustrations, 
most of which are reproductions, in a high style of art, 
of pictures in Her Majesty’s collections. Of the Queen 
herself, they supply portraits in all stages of her life, from 
extreme youth upwards. In this respect the work is 
unique. It is unique, too, in being, as regards the 
letterpress, virtually official and certainly authoritative. 
The narrative, one gathers, has been revised throughout 
by the Queen—especially with reference to her earlier 
years, round which a good deal of the legendary has 
been gradually gathering. Her Majesty says, for 
example, that she has no recollection of saying “I will 
be good,” when it was first impressed upon her that she 
was likely to ascend the throne. This, however, is one 
of those cases in which, sz zou e vero, one would like it 
to have been so. The story is so pretty—and probable— 
that it ought to be true; and even now, one is inclined 
to believe that Her Majesty’s memory may be at fault. 

This has been a month of good biographies. ‘ The 
Life of Dr. Pusey” has been brought to a successful 
close ; the story of the career of John Arthur Roebuck 
has been rather tardily told; in yet another volume 
justice has been done to the pluck and courage of 
“Roddy Owen”; and monographs have been devoted 
to Ernest Renan (by Madame Darmesteter), and to Miss 
Anne Clough, sister of the critic-poet and first Principal 
of Newnham. In all these cases, the subjects well 
deserved the celebration given to them. Dr. Pusey’s 
character and work hardly called for quite so lengthy a 
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disquisition as has been devoted to them; but it was 
right that “Tear ’Em” should have his niche in 
the biographical Temple of Fame; that the world 
should hear of ‘“‘ Roddy Owen,” not only as a sports- 
man, but as a soldier; and that Miss Clough’s labours 
in the cause of the education of women, should have 
ample recognition. Of the life of Renan, the English 
public already know something; to so modest a 
memoir as that by Madame Darmesteter there could, 
however, be no objection. A book on the ‘“ Falklands” 
is to be commended for the diligence with which the 
facts have been collected ; but it is hardly worthy of its 
theme, and Matthew Arnold’s essay still remains the 
most notable tribute to the one Falkland who lives 
prominently in history. 

Among minor memoirs—more elaborate than mere 
sketches, but less elaborate than full-blown biographies 
—may be named those of John Donne, by Dr. Jessopp ; 
of William the Silent, by Mr. Frederic Harrison; of 
Philip II. of Spain, by Major Hume; and of Charles 
the Great, William Harvey, and John Hunter, in 
various “series” of the kind now so popular. Such 
works as these are of the Liebig’s-Extract order of 
literature ; but their utility and value are unquestionable. 
Moreover, there are instances in which they possess 
literary charm—as, for example, in the above-named 
cases of Dr. Jessopp’s “Donne” and Mr. Harrison’s 
“ William the Silent.” 

The chief novels of the month are, of course, ‘“‘ The 
Beth Book” of Sarah Grand, and the “Captains 
Courageous ” of Mr. Kipling, both eminently characteristic 
of their authors. After them come Miss Edna Lyall’s 
‘Wayfaring Men,” Mr. Crockett’s ‘ Lochinvar,” Rita’s 
“The Sinner,” Mr. Hichens’ ‘‘ Byeways,” and the volumes 
of short stories issued by Miss Barlow, Mrs. Steel, 
Ada Cambridge, Miss Forbes Robertson, Mr. George 
Gissing, and Mr. Justin McCarthy. Well worth reading, 
I may add, are ‘Ace o’ Hearts,” by Mrs. Charlotte 
Bain, and “ The Garden of Delight,” a book of fairy 
stories, by Miss Netta Syrett. 











The Stage. 


Tue sad death of the late Duchess of Teck cast a 
temporary gloom over the theatrical world, several 
houses closing their doors on the day of her funeral, not 
only as a mark of respect to the memory of a Royal 
Princess, but also to a most generous patroness of the 
stage. 

The ‘‘White Heather” is quite equal to any Drury 
Lane drama I have seen; but the chief feature lies in the 
scenery, which is so beautifully mounted, that it baffles 
description. Mrs. John Wood as Lady Janet Maclintock 
acts very naturally, and disposes of an inexhaustible stock 
of real good fun. It seems a pity that Miss Kate Rorke 
should not have a better opportunity of developing her 
vast treasures of real dramatic power in a higher sphere 
of acting. The cast of characters includes such well- 
known names as Messrs. Henry Neville, Dawson Mill- 
ward, H. de Lange, and Mesdames Beatrice Lamb, 
Mary Brough, Lillian Menelly, etc. 

% * * * 

The “ Tree of Knowledge,” the new play by Mr. R. C. 
Carton, with which Mr. George Alexander has opened 
the St. James’s Theatre for the season, is one of the best 
productions of modern times. Mr. Alexander’s represen- 
tation of the hero, Nigel Stanyon, is unequalled. Mr. 
Fred Terry and Mr. H. B. Irving both do well, the latter, 
as the villain, Loftus Roupell showing to greater advan- 
tage than ever he has done before. Mr. H. V. Esmond 
(whom, I may mention, is the author of that Comedy suc- 
cess, ‘‘One Summer’s Day”) sustains the part of Major 
Blencoe, in a manner calculated to please the most 
critical audience. Miss Julia Neilson, as the adventuress 
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Belle, acts thoroughly well; and Miss Carlotta Addison 
is very good as Nigel Stanyon’s mother. Miss Fay 
Davis, as Monica Blayne, is splendid, her sweet disposi- 
tion and perfect acting carrying all before her. The 
piece is well mounted, and the scenery beautiful. 

* * * * 


The “Silver Key” is again with us at Her Majesty’s ; 
it is, if anything, better after its short absence than it was 
previously. The principals remain as before, Mr. Tree and 
his accomplished wife still playing the Duc de Richelieu 
and the Marquise de Prie, and Mr. Waller the Chevalier 
D’Aubigny, and Miss Evelyn Millard plays Mdlle. de 
Belle-Isle, in her most charming manner. The aforenamed 
piece is followed by “ Katherine and Petruchio,” David 
Garrick’s condensed version of Shakespeare’s “ Taming 
of the Shrew.” The Katherine of Mrs. Tree is a most 
wonderful creation, her splendid acting of the spiteful 
shrew completely carrying her audience away; while 
Mr. Tree completely alters his whole personality in his 
rendering of Petruchio. I understand that Mr. Tree will 
shortly revive that popular play “A Man’s Shadow.” 

%* * * * 


Although many people prophesied the speedy downfall 
of “One Summer’s Day,” they have, for once in a way, 
been proved wrong, for there is scarcely a prettier piece 
out at the time of writing; and from the crowded state of 
the house, and the advance-booking of seats, Mr. Hawtrey 
may be congratulated, together with the author, Mr. H. V. 
Esmond, on its success.. The piece is well acted, and full 
of interest. I note in the cast such names as Messrs. 
Charles Hawtrey, Henry Kemble, Cosmo Stuart, and 
Mesdames Eva Moore, Lettice Fairfax, &c., which are 
a recommendation in themselves. Worthy of special 
mention is the superb acting of Miss Constance Collier 
as Chiara, the gipsy, and I should be glad to see her in 
a part with greater scope for the display of her talents. 

% * %* * 


At the Lyric, ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub,” makes one 
of a triple bill. This play, | am sorry to say, has not 
taken the public fancy, although many have visited it 
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purely out of curiosity; still it may be interesting to 
those who understand life in China-town, which I must 
‘confess I do not. 

* * * * 

‘Never Again,” under the direction of Messrs. A. and 
S. Gatti and Charles Frohman, is a worthy successor to 
‘A Night Out,” and is full of rollicking fun from start to 
finish. Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk’s conception of the 
German musician Katzenjammer is a piece of thoroughly 
good acting. The company is a good one, including 
Messrs. George Giddens, Robb Harwood, Cairns James, 
Gus Danby, etc., with Mesdames Agnes Miller, Helen 
Rous Clayton, and McIntosh. “ Never Again” is pre- 
ceded by a pathetic little play in one act, by Mr. Clement 
Scott. 

* * % * 

The first Fancy Dress Ball at Covent Garden, on 
November 17th, was a huge success, and Messrs. Frank 
Rendle and Neil Forsyth deserve the thanks of all 
for providing such a feast of revelry. The interior 
of the ball-room represents the deck of a modern battle- 
ship on the night of the great naval review at Spithead. 
In carrying out this idea, real guns from the Maxim 
Nordenfeldt Company are placed about the deck of the 
ship, and also pieces of ordnance, while on the bridge are 
fixed powerful search lights. On the deckhouse is 
stationed the orchestra, conducted by Lieutenant Dan 
Godfrey. The floor of the auditorium, as usual, is raised 
to the level of the stage, and a splendid parquetry dancing 
floor is placed upon it so that the dancers fancy their 
revels are taking place on the main deck of a battleship. 

Among the special features was an immense reflector 
in the centre of the ceiling, of several thousand candle- 
power, and by this means rays of red, white, and amber 
were worked on the moving scene below, and the kaleido- 
scopic effect can be imagined as a brilliant and charming 
‘ picture. The dresses were quite equal to any of the 
former balls. The success of this ball speaks volumes for 
the remainder,the next being announced for December 3rd. 
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